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PHYSIOLOGY. 


THE NEW PHRENOLOGY.! 
J. B. BROWNING, M. D., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


It is the fate of humanity to do things in almost every possible wrong way - 
before it hits upon the right one. Whether this arises from the fact that knowl- 
edge is something too precious to be lightly entrusted to man, or is something so 
indifferent that its possession will make little difference with the final result, is a 
question that we are not yet in position to determine, It is certain that in the 
natural order of things, by which knowledge is placed as a premium on effort, more 
stress is placed upon the effort than upon the acquisition. And the more import- 
ant the knowledge to be acquired, the more does it seem to be beyond our reach. 
To know one’s self has been considered in all ages the climax of human wisdom ; 
and yet to know one’s self has been the despair of the ages. ‘The effort, like 
all others, has been made in the wrong direction and necessarily so. Suppose 
man placed in the center of the universe, in the center of a sphere whose bound- 
aries are ever increasing outward, and he is to search through this sphere for a 
law or a fact whose existence is only inferred; there are a million chances then 
that he will look in a thousand wrong ways first. The chances are still more 
against him when he has to investigate himself, for here, besides finding the law 
on which to string his beads of fact, he must investigate the nature of knowledge 


1 Read before the Kansas City Academy of Science, February 22, 1585. 
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itself. From within outward we go by-paths already formed for us. We use our- 
selyes as self-registering yard-sticks, and the skull is a cup that contains our meas- 
ure of the universe. The distance of a star is so many lengths of hand, or foot, 
or arm; the weight of a body is so many units of muscular effort. ‘These measure- 
ments and weight preserved for us and rendered automatic by the continuity of the 
race form the bulk of our knowledge. The law by which our experience is marked 
upon our children, the fact that they look upon the world with eyes black or 
blue, because our own eyes are black or blue, and walk erect or bent by the 
weight of ancestral sins, this is what makes our knowledge cumulative and what 
it is. We must look upon humanity as a tree, and man as its blossom and fruit. 
Every blossom that falls scars the tree and modifies the trunk, and yet the tree 
grows on; and that explains to us the poet’s lament over a nature 


So careless of the single man, 
So careful of the race. 


This kind of knowledge, however, when applied to man, does not give 
results by any means so satisfactory.as we could wish. It can give us a knowl- 
edge of the relations of man to society or to individusls, but we must know more 
than that if possible. We must know if possible how these weighings and meas- 
urings are projected into consciousness, their processes recorded and other things 
inferred from them. Consciousness, the little mirror held up to reason and to 
nature, must look at herself in her own glass. But how, when she throws no 
shadow? Mind, the infinitesimal piece of the infinite, which we say sits some- 
where within, controlling the brain and nourishing it with its shadow, must be 
made tangible. That is the task. Let us see how we are progressing towards 
its accomplishment. If we should sit down and watch the action of some new 
complicated machine, and guess at the peculiar arrangement of wheels and levers 
within from the work that it accomplishes, certain gross results might indeed be 
arrived at. We might be able to calculate that another machine of a definite 
size would lift a certain definite amount of material, or would be able to displace 
a certain.amount of matter. But our knowledge of its effective workings would 
not be such as would be required to repair it, or give us the full control of its 
energies. And yet this is identically the process that philosophers and scientific 
men have applied toman. They have set themselves to work to watch him upon 
the outside. They have seen that he thinks and have analyzed his thoughts so 
far as they appear in action, dividing them up into reason, judgment, memory, 
etc. This is as far as introspective philosophy or metaphysics can go. 

Now I do not intend to say that the results thus obtained are worthless. They 
have a certain value, corresponding with our ideas, or, we might say with more 
justice that your ideas have been modeled upon them. Such terms as memory, 
imagination, etc., run through all the mazes of expression and have become 
woven into the fabric of human speech. With them as a basis our knowledge of 
mind became crystallized, became pseudo-scientific. Men reasoned; the mind 
builds the brain for its temple, expands it and contracts it to meet its wants. If 
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then, the person shows great powers of memory he must have a special organ 
somewhere in the brain whose prominence will be marked upon the skull; if he 
has great powers of expression his skull must be pushed out somewhere so as to 
give the brain room in that direction. A man with certain prominences on his 
head will steal or be a murderer, another with certain other prominences will be 
a poet or a musician. Seventy-five years ago Gall and Spurzheim took up this 
idea, amplified it and laid the foundations of the so-called science of phrenology. 
1 tis not my intention to discuss this very much. While we may say that as a 
general thing a man’s character corresponds to his outward shape, we are still 
very much in doubt how much strength of mind is dependent upon size of brain, 
and we are by no means warranted in saying that because there is a depression 
in a man’s skull at a certain point, there is a corresponding vacuity in his mind. 
A wit of our generation, who combines a knowledge of anatomy with a rare talent 
for poetry, has said, that we might as well try to tell the amount of money in an 
iron safe by feeling of the knobs upon the outside, as try to tell the amount of 
sense a man has by feeling upon the outside of hisskull. This also is not entirely 
true, for while the safe might be empty, the skull being to some extent moulded 
by the brain and corresponding with the rest of the man, would show us several 
things. From its height we might judge somewhat of the person’s stature; from 
its thickness and the size of its prominences, something of his muscular strength ; 
perhaps from its apparent age and size we could tell that the person using it had 
had intellect enough to perform the ordinary functions of life, but to make a pic- 
ture of his intellectual capacity would be beyond our power. Given a fossil 
bone and a naturalist can reconstruct some grotesque monster that sprawled and 
splashed through the prehistoric ages, confounding our theories of geology. He 
can tell sometimes whether it would be a reptile or a mammal; can make a ra- 
tional guess as to whether its skin would be thick or thin and what its habits of 
life would be. This is a legitimate use of the scientific imagination, or more 
strictly perhaps of scientific induction. Given the bone of a man he could build 
up a symmetrical man, but the variations produced by civilization would render 
his restoration uncertain. He would have nothing to guide him as to whether 
the hair was light or dark, as to whether the man was civilized or barbarous, and 
these are all important factors in determining the grade of intelligence. For 
certainly no one will deny that blue eyes look upon the world differently from 
black ones, and that a thick skinned man is less tormented by the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune than one whose skin is thin. 

When it comes to physiognomy much more can be told, though how much 
more is a fair matter for question. Certainly a man’s soul should shine forth in 
his face and in his general appearance, and yet here there are some things that 
we do not understand. The big Roman nose led the Roman armies to the 
dominion of half the world, and yet the big Roman nose, the nose of Antony 
and Augustus, arches to-day the faces of innumerable Italian beggars and organ- 
grinders. Go to day and sit down ameng the ruins of Rome and a man as stately 
as a Roman senator, or a woman as determined as Cornelia, the mother of the 
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Gracchi, will come to you and hold out the hand for alms. The mildest man- 
nered man I ever knew, a man who I think would not knowingly harm man or 
beast, carried through life the face of a hawk. One of the most determined men 
I ever knew had a nose as pug as the variest child of fickleness. Yet reasoning 
a priori, we would expect that inasmuch as the muscles of the face are used to 
express the passions, the frequency of their action would cause a muscular growth 
by which the predominant passion would become marked there permanently. 
3ut some faces seem to be masks or puzzles; some faces like Talleyrand’s words 
are made to conceal thoughts and vices. But in this connection scme facts show 
that the fault may be more in the reading than in the face. The main feature of 
the mesmeric state is that the subject for the time being loses his will power and 
becomes a human automaton, obeying outward impressions. If, when in this 
state, you tell him that he cannot bend his arm, he cannot do it; if you tell him 
that there is fruit growing upon the icy street, the mere suggestion will cause him 
to see it, and make endeavors to reach it. Place his head then in the position 
denoting pride, and he will immediately display the feeling ; contort his face until 
the muscles convey the impression of anger and he will show mental signs of 
rage. The mere action of the muscles upon the brain has suggested these feel- 
ings to the nerve-centers in the inverse order from that in waich they are usually 
presented. Position then, and feature, must be intimately associated with the 
manifestation of character, and if we cannot read it aright the fault must be our 
own. 

But there is something more in knowing humanity than the mere ability to 
read,individual character. If phrenology had really given us what it pretended, 
a key by"which every man’s character might be read and his actions in any _par- 
ticular case predicted, the central features of the problem would still remain un- 
assailed. We should be very little nearer to knowing man in the abstract—to 
knowing how the brain uses itself, as a measure or a weight. We are still upon 
the outside, watching the effects produced by the machine. Spurzheim, it is true, 
made an important step in dissecting the brain when he divided it from below 
upward, showing that the white fibrous matter passed up from the periphery of 
the body and ended in the grey matter of the cortex, but there the matter ended 
with him. Whether he thought that sufficient to prove the truth of his teaching 
or not I can not say. But like every new discovery it was simply a door opened 
by which a hundred doubts rushed in. 

After his time a strange activity awoke in scientific circles. Men interested 
in knowing what life was, men who could think and who tried to lay aside their 


prejudices, began to question nature by experiment. Not one man alone, but a 
hundred applied the interrogation, striving to arrive at the truth from differ- 
ent directions, and to counteract one prejudice by another. In the course of 
these experiments they learned some things that have materially changed our 
views of the workings of the mind and the division of its faculties. And first to 
understand these experiments we must start in with the postulate that it is impos- 
sible for us to know anything about mind except with the brain as a basis. As 
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long as man remains man he lives and acts and cerebrates through continued change 
in his nervous tissue. Brain and muscle are alike in their demands upon the 
blood for nutrition, and the exercise of their powers is a continued death in life. 
If mind can exist without brain we so far have been unable to discover it. But 
this is not to deny that there is a power back of mind which is mightier than it 
is, and which differs from it in quality and quantity. It is merely to say that 
mind as we know it is not an ultimate, it is the result of certain conditions. 
How do these conditions produce in us the various processes by which we know ? 
The first thing to do then was to find out the functions of the various nerve 
tracts. The brain looked at through a microscope was worse than a labyrinth, 
worse than a tropical jungle. ‘There were cells upon cells of grey matter with 
numerous polypus-like branches extending off in every direction, connected here 
and there by fibres, hundreds of thousands in number, and giving no hint of 
what their office might be. ‘These brain-cells, looked at roughly upon the out- 
side, seemed rolled up together in convolutions, separated from each other by 
deep sulci. A fair comparison would be that the nerve tissue was arranged like 
a cauliflower in blossom. ‘These convolutions were nearly uniform in posit on 
and arrangement in all brains, but from this nothing could be inferred. So very 
inconclusive, indeed, were the first experiments, that Flourens, the Frenchman, 
promulgated the idea that the mind acted as a whole, that the removal of any 
part of the hemispheres affects all the cerebral functions alike, and that therefore 
every part of the brain has the same functions. This opinion held almost com- 
plete sway in the scientific world for a quarter of a century, and even now is 
believed in some very respectable quarters. Its incorrectness was first shown 
by the observations of Broca upon disturbances of speech caused by injury or 
disease in a limited portion of the frontal lobes. This was followed up by the 
observations of Meynart of Vienna, who from anatomical reasons and from post 
mortem observations concluded that the fore part of the brain possessed motor 
and the posterior sensory functions. After this the animal becomes our teacher. 
Science is a religion that demands its martyrs. The brains of innumerable dogs, 
rabbits, and monkeys were interrogated with knife and battery, and the results 
obtained were compared with those already known. Ferrier of England laid 
bare the brain of a dog and placed the poles of his battery upon certain nerve 
centers. When one portion of the brain was irritated he noticed that the dog 
would draw up the corners of his mouth, show his teeth and snarl. When an- 
other was touched the pupils of the eye would expand. When still another, the 
animal would raise his head as if on the lookout for game. These experiments 
must be repeated and verified a thousand times before they could be received 
and believed by the scientific world. 

Men realized that facts are like diamonds cut with facets. If the answer to 
a problem is true, there must be many ways of reaching it. And especially must 
this be the case when we are dealing with things so intricate as the nervous sys- 
tem, where facts must be to a great extent inferred. If these were really local- 
ized centers, animals or men would be deprived of the power conferred by these 
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centers when they were taken away. So they proceeded to slice away certain 
portions of the brain, or wash them away through holes in the cranium, and then 
noticed the results that followed. Not content with this they took advantage of 
the law of nerve degeneration and produced this degeneration artificially. Wal- 
ler, an Englishman, had shown that nerve tracts when separated from their cen- 
ters degenerate in the direction in which they convey impulses. Those convey- 
ing impulses outward then, as the nerves of motion, would degenerate outward 
—the sensory nerves inward. ‘Taking this as a starting point, Von Gladden, of 
Munich, enucleated the eye balls and removed various portions of the brain from 
new born animals, then allowed them to grow up and killed them to trace the por- 
tion of brain that had atrophied. From the results of all these experiments com- 
bined it has become pretty definitely settled in the scientific world that certain 
portions of the brain have functions different from those of other parts. Inas- 
much as the brains of animals differ in their arrangement from those of men, these 
results must be compared with others and corrected before the final conclusion 
was drawn, and then it was found out that the brain is to a certain extent a map 
ofthe man. We now know with a sufficient degree of certainty thatthe fore- 
part of the brain is taken up by the centers for muscular action. First comes the 
centers for the muscle that raises the head; then that for the muscles of the arm 
next that for the muscles of the mouth and throat; then those for the lower ex- 
tremity. After this, in the back part of the brain, in the occipital and temporal 
portion, as we call it, come the centers for sight, hearing, smeli, etc. This, of 
course, gives us a new topography, and so far is, perhaps, an improvement on 
what Gall and Spurzheim furnished us, because it conforms more to the nature of 
facts. But it does not give us a much nearer knowledge of the action of mind. 
If it stopped there, it would be of interest to the physician and the man of 
science, but would not much concern the philosopher. Like a new land discov- 
ered, it would be so much added to the habitable globe, but would give us no 
nearer insight into the principles that rule the world. 

Certain new things, however, have been added that materially change our 
ideas of cerebral processes, and show us that terms which we before used to sig- 
nify the ultimates of our mental analysis are capable of still further resolution. 
No brain action, be it ideation, or simple reception, is simple, but all is complex 
in the highest degree Back of it all—back of our consciousness—looms the 
gigantic form of our unconsciousness. We feel. What does that imply? Some- 
thing more than the mere contact of the hand with a body. It implies a change 
in the equilibrium of nerve structure, extending from the skin up through the 
different ganglia of the spinal cord to the cortex of the brain where a very com- 
plicated interpretation goes on. ‘That is the unconscious part in us. Whether 
this is in the nature of a vibration, or a change in polarity like that by which the 
needle follows the pole, we cannot tell. How the nerve fibers, the little lines of 
telegraphic protoplasm, communicate with the hundred cortical cells whose united 
action is necessary for this interpretation we cannot tell. Only when the inter- 
pretation is completed does it come up to our consciousness, arouse it as if by a 
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punch in the ribs, and say: Here is something to know. So when we move a 
muscle it seems a very simple thing to do. But of how much of the moving me- 
chanism are we conscious? We may be conscious of the motive that causes us to 
move it. We may to a certain extent perceive the contraction of muscular fiber. 
But we are not conscious of the co-ordination of brain cells, and the impulse 
sent out along the nerves to the muscles. And this unconsciousness extends up 
to psychic circles, to the higher forms of mental action. If there are cells in the 
brain specially set apart for thought, they cannot be distinguished by the micro- 
scope or by any process that we are masters of. We cannot differentiate their 
modes of action from that of cells we know, and as the elaboration of thought 
results in tissue waste as rapidly as the use of muscle, we must suppose that it is 
accomplished by a similar cell co-ordination. ‘This also belongs to the field of 
the unconscious. In fact it is the most unconscious and unruly part of us. It is 
a common saying, truer than we think, that we cannot control ourthoughts. The 
muscular effort we can control. It comes when we require it, and it is always 
strength ; but with our thoughts it is like Glendower and the spirits. 

‘*T can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 

‘Why, so can I or socan any man. But will they come when you do call 
for them?” 

We set down to meditate and they come to us, full grown, like Minerva from 
the brain of Jove. I do not wonder that some persons think they are inspired. 
All of us are inspired in this way, and the grandest thoughts of the human brain 
have this mechanism of inspiration in the same manner as the humblest. In 
some cases of disease this unconscious action reaches a point which the senses 
are unable to correct. Hallucinations then appear projecting themselves into 
the various fields of cognition. Persons hear voices, see visions, and the inspir- 
ation runs ‘riot, becoming insanity. From this unconscious mechanism other 
things that have puzzled us take their explanation. How do we get our knowl- 
edge of time? It is a mental blank, and it eludes our analysis. We can only 
understand it as a succession of something occurring at regular intervals, In our 
waking state we cannot guess at these intervals with any degree of exactness. 
Rip VanWinkle, grown old in his twenty years’ sleep, could not convince himself 
that he had slept more than a single night. We can form no mental conception 
of time. And yet if we retire at night with the firm resolve to wake at a certain 
hour, we find that after a few trials we can doit. How can we explain it? In 
no way, rationally. And yet the fact that Rip VanWinkle grew old and gray 
while he slept explains the matter for us. The unconscious mechanism within is 
our time-keeper, keeping its record in heart beats and in its own growth and de- 
cay. So many particles of matter taken on, so many others cast off, one taking 
the place of the other seemingly, yet not doing it exactly, until by and by the 
power of taking on is exhausted and the circle of existence is complete. That is 
the history of the brain cell as it is of all other cells. Next, these investigations 
have widened out our ideas of the complexity of sensations and have given us 
the means of resolving them still further. Memory, we now know, is no special 
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localized organ or power. Phrenologists placed this, if I remember rightly, 
somewhere in the middle of the forehead where the two tables of the skull sepa- 
rate and leave a cavity between them called the frontal sinus. Here of all places 
throughout its extent the form of the brain corresponds least with that of the 
skull. In fact, as far as I can judge, the greater the prominence of the skull on 
the outside the greater is the depression inside. Yet here they located the store- 
house, the arsenal of the mind, and judged of its size by the outward protuber- 
ance. Well, investigation has shown us some curious things in regard to mem- 
ory. We can no longer look upon it as a place in the brain where facts are pig- 
eon holed, or a picture gallery where countless images are hung up to be rum- 
aged over when the mind requires to look at them. The probabilities are great 
that memory is a general property of nervous tissue, and perhaps of other tissues 
still. 

Munk and Lucianini, experimenting upon the localization of the various 
senses, found that when certain portions of grey matter were sliced away, ani- 
mals failed to recognize objects. In this condition an animal may see an article 
of food and yet will not eat it until he has subjected it to touch and smell. He 
may hear sounds and yet will not know their meaning. This they have called 
psychical blindness or deafness. If a dog thus made blind be led into a garden 
where it has been accustomed to stay, it proceeds straight along the paths, suc- 
cessfully avoiding the contact of hedges, walls and other fixed obstacles which it 
comes across, ‘The animal is not blind; he has simply lost his memory of things 
seen. If a dog thus made deaf be called he will turn his head and show signs of 
hearing, but he will not follow the voice of his master. He is not deaf. He has 
simply lost his memory of sound. Immediately this commences to be replaced, 
not by the supplying of new tissues, but by the neighboring tissues taking on the 
mode of action of the old. ‘This same phenomenon sometimes occurs in man 
through disease. In one recorded case the patient could see a chair that had 
been placed in his way, but only avoided it after having once stumbled over it. 
Fire brought close to his eye did not frighten him. He touched it to find out what 
it was, and only then avoided it. He could see wine, but seemed not to know its 
use until it was touched to his lips. Cases of word deafness are more common, 
cases in which the person afflicted does not recognize the meaning of a word 
when he hears it. What is the interpretation in these cases? That the store of 
sensory experience has been destroyed? In a certain sense, yes; in another, no. 
The brain tract used for that purpose had simply become disabled, but another 
brain tract showed itself capable of taking up these experiences and elaborating. 
them. From these and other things certain philosophers have formulated the 
idea that memory is simply the faculty that nerve tissue has to persist in the 
same direction of arrangement for its particles. Every impression produces, we 
will say, a rearrangement, marked in its structure, and when recollection comes 
to us it is simply a return to this rearrangement. There are many things to sub- 
stantiate this. The older the impression produced the more deeply does it be- 
come scarred upon the organism. ‘The newer the impression the less firmly is it 
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fixed, the less often has it been adverted to. So in the phenomena of mental 
decay we have the newer impressions dying out first, because they are less firmly 
organized into the system. 

The old man in his second childhood goes back literally to his first child- 
hood, and his memory is that of the child. It is sometimes to be commented 
upon that we have not found any tracts in the brain of higher significance than - 
the sensory tracts. One or two cases on record of wounds in different parts of 
the brain show interference with the will, but it is still somewhat doubtful where 
these parts of the brain are located. The power of speech should be connected 
with the power of thought, for it is almost impossible for us to think without lan- 
guage. Words are the coins of thought, and there is no barter that can take their 
place. Somewhere back in the occipital cortex is supposed to be the center of 
speech. Somewhere perhaps in the field where all the senses seem to meet and 
overlap each other. We cannot locate this so well as many other things, because 
in animals on which our experiments are carried on the field of language is very 
small. Many phenomena of disease, too, show that a great many of our psychic 
processes are carried on in connection with the senses. In a person suffering 
from brain disease, it was noted that when he tried to grasp an object in the 
hand of the physician, he moved his head from side to side, then seized the physi- 
cian’s arm and followed it nntil he reached the hand. He could not count ob- 
jects without touching them. Often in attempting to touch objects he reached 
beyond them. In counting small objects he often overlooked them, or counted 
the same ones repeatedly. Ata later period he could recognize small letters, 
but if they were combined to form a word he could neither read the word nor 
point out the separate letters. There’was simply a hemorrhage in the brain in- 
terfering with the centres of sight, and yet it interfered with the mental concep- 
tions of space, positioa and number. Hundreds of similar examples might be 
brought forward if it were necessary, but enough has been said. We are not yet 
done with such investigations. Perhaps we never shall be. We know from ex- 
perience that every avenue towards truth is closed by a question, by a doubt. 
We are a little nearer to the solution of some things. What is our consciousness ? 
The elaborated result of cell action, the foam that crests the wave of our uncon- 
sciousness. What is memory? Persistence of arrangement. What is reason, 
judgment, etc.? Elaborations of sensory memories and impulses. That is as far 
as we have gone, and it is at least a different view of affairs from that which held 


the world so long. 


WHERE DOES CONSCIOUSNESS RESIDE ? 


We have outlined the structure of the cerebro-spinal system, and have stated 
what may fairly be set down as established concerning the functions of this sys- 
tem up to the cerebral hemispheres. With respect to the presence of conscious- 
ness in the parts already examined, it is plain that opinions radically differ. Some 
maintain that consciousness is not manifested apart from the action of the cere- 
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brum, that all nerve-activities below this organ are reflex, their only distinctions 
being in the matter of complexity. Others are eqully positive that consciousness 
accompanies all nerve-actions, while others still assert that certain organs below 
the cerebrum—viz.: the pons Varolii, cerebellum, optic lobes—form a sensorium 
commune where consciousness in some form appears. It is my opinion that this 
last conclusion has not, as yet, been established or refuted. I regard it as the 
most rational of the three in the present state of knowledge. If we accept it, we 
must recognize at the same time a distinction between elementary consciousness 
and the full consciousness of an intellectual operation. Many facts in every 
one’s experience bear out such a distinction. We are often conscious without 
knowing the object or occasion of consciousness; being half-aroused, we feel 
rather than perceive. It is possible, and from the evidence it is even probable, 
that provision for this rudimentary consciousness is made by the nerve-masses 
between the medulla and cerebrum. 

Whatever conclusion we adopt respecting this matter, the significant fact 
remains that consciousness is certain to appear in connection with nerve-matter ; 
sooner or later the question of a strictly materialistic interpretation must be faced. 
After ascertaining the present state of the case with regard to localization of func- 
tions in the cerebrum, the induction must be drawn as to the nature of the rela- 
tion between nerve-matter and consciousness. Grant that this induction shall 
be more or less a speculation, we need, I think, to remember that all reasoning 


is speculative, from the nature of the case speculative, and that the only distinc- 
tion between credulity and reasoning is this, that credulity is both beyond the 
facts and contrary to the facts, while reasoning is beyond the facts but according 


to the facts. —Professor W. R. Benedict on ‘‘The Nervous System and Con- 
sciousness,” in Popular Science Monthly for April. 


GEOLOGY AND MINEROLOGY. 


SOME GEOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPICAL FEATURES OF 
SOUTHERN KANSAS. 


F. W. CRAGIN, SC.B. 


Several hasty excursions made by the writer during last summer, autumn, 
and winter, through parts of southern and southwestern Kansas, lying in what 
had hitherto been, scientifically, the least known region of the State,—the facili- 
ties for making which excursions he chiefly owes to the liberal policy of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company in fostering the scientific, as 
well as the industrial development of the southwest,—have afforded glimpses of 
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that region which show that it is a field of rich promise for the naturalist, as the 
Easterly portions are also for the agricultural and industrial immigrant. 

The region between Newton and Wellington is for the most part destitute 
of solid rock ; along the railroad quite so, though a few thin beds of crumbling 
shales are exposed in some of the railroad cuttings. At Wellington, and for sev- 
eral miles westward, the streams and draws make their way through a variety of 
loose shales, the darker of which are locally known as ‘‘slates,’? a misnomer 
from which the stream that flows by Wellington has derived the name of Slate 
Creek. As no fossils were found in the country rock of this region, we can only 
judge of its geological age by its relation to the neighboring formations, and its 
close repetition of conditions found in northern Kansas. According to these, it 
would belong to the permo-carboniferous. 

At Wellington, however, occurs a local deposit of sand and gravel which 
affords, as shown by its fossils, a glimpse of quite recent conditions. ‘The mater- 
ial ot this deposit shows the oblique lamination characteristic of rapid and shift- 
ing currents. The occurrence in it of numerous unworn fragments of the same 
argillaceous and calcareous shales that outcrop in the neighboring ravines, to- 
gether with the gravels of the region immediately northward and westward, show 
that it is more recent than the general country rock of that region; and the con- 
tained fossils (Bison latifrons, Mastodon, Elephas, etc.,) clearly refer it to the 
champlain. 

The further occurence in it of beds of recent fresl.-water shells taken in 
connection with the evidences of torrential currents, show that we once had here 
a rapidly flowing river. Several of the highly inclined wedge-shaped strata of 
this deposit, though of so recent origin, have been converted into solid sand- 
stone, but the exposure of this sandstone indicates hardly more than a dozen or 
twenty cubic feet. There occur also here, as in the creek-bed adjoining, curious 
thin concavo-convex concretions of clayey limestone,* whose form, except for the 
lack of sutures, often reminds one of the occipital or parietal bone of a human 
skull. These have perhaps been caused, as is the opinion of Judge Simmons, of 
Wellington, by the efforts of gases to escape through the strata while the latter 
were yet in the condition of half-hardened mud. 

Westward of the Wellington shales, the country rock is a rusty-brown sand- 
stone. This sandstone is quite similar to that of the Dakota belt which enters 
the State on the north in Washington County, and, though the single fossil, 
Grypiea Pitchert, which I have thus far found in it, is insufficient to determine its 
exact age, the ‘‘ironstones ” in which it abounds, taken in connection with the 
known geographical distribution of the Dakota and absence of Jura-trias north- 
ward, leaves little doubt that it belongs to the Dakota, and as such we shall here 
consider it. On this view, the Dakota member of the Cretaceous in Kansas ex- 
tends in a belt one or two counties in width from Washington County southwest- 


* In several instances I obsereved large irregularly rounded lumps of red clay in this 
Champlain deposit. If | remember correctly, Judge Simmons has spoken to me of finding sim- 
ilar lumps equal in bulk to an ordinary barrel. These are, of course not boulder clay; but I am 
unable to account for them at present. 
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ward to Rice, and thence slightly to the east of south, passing into the Indian 
Territory mainly from Harper County. It has been shown by Mudge to send 
an arm eastward, along the divide between the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers, to 
the highlands of MorrisCounty and another westward into Colorado along the 
latter river, by whose ancient erosion it has been laid bare. In the southern 
tier of counties, the most easterly exposure of it that I have been able to find is 
at Milan, in the western part of Sumner County. It occurs also in the bed of 
the Chikaskia River. Westwardly of this, it is the main country rock as far as the 
Gypsum Hills (of which it forms the base) west of Medicine Lodge. It has also 
been exposed by the erosion of the Medicii:e River and its tributaries at least as 
far as eastern Comanche County and, near the southern State-line, by a more 
extensive erosion, further westward, probably into southern Ford County. I 
have reason to think that it will be ultimately found as far west as the junction 
of Crooked Creek with the Cimarron River. 

In travelling by carriage from Harper to Medicine Lodge, the streams are 
found to be quite unlike those for which Kansas is so generally reputed. Instead 
of the slow muddy creeks so largely characteristic of eastern Kansas, are seen 
rapid brooks,—veritable brooks, with waters limpid as crystal, flowing often over 
beds of quartz pebbles which, for variety and beauty of colors, would challenge 
comparison with New England itself. The origin of these pebbles is not far to 
seek. Capping a line of low bluffs of the Dakota sandstone (the first bluffs we 
have met in travelling westward from Harper), which extends westward from a 
point near the Harper-Barbour boundary westward, we shall find a bed of con- 
glomerate, perhaps a foot thick, composed of these same colored pebbles, and 
in the very act of liberating those pebbles by disintegration. This is certainly 
the origin of a part, at least, of the pebbles, and is probably one of the persist- 
ing members of the tertiary which formerly spread, apparently, over the entire 
region in Kansas south of the Arkansas River and west of Sumner County, and 
whose remnants, chiefly in the form of gravel and pebbles mingled with the 
Dakota sand, may be found in Harper, Kingman, Reno, Pratt, barber and 
perhaps other counties. Near the junction of Kingman, Harper and Barber 
Counties has been dug up, at a depth of something like twenty feet, the metatar- 
sal of a Pliocene horse, indicating an animal of good size and with the peculiarity 
of very unequal spiints, a feature not known, I believe, in any Tertiary horse 
prior to the finding of this specimen. This is undoubted evidence of Tertiary 
for this region; but it must be borne in mind that these Tertiary deposits may be 
modified deposits, and if this is the case the conglomerate above mentioned may 
belong to the Dakota, as indeed may be the case in either event, since such con- 
glomerates occur in the Dakota elsewhere. 

The great mass of the Dakota sandstone is friable. It appears to be mainly 
the lower beds that afford stone of sufficient durability for building purposes. In 
the region about Harper there is a considerable quantity of stone that can be so 
used; in the vicinity of Attica and Sharon a few thin layers; and from there west- 
ward, generally, very little indeed. 
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While the ironstones are exceedingly abundant, they usually contain so 
much silica that they could probably not be profitably worked for their iron, even 
if coal were at hand. Some specimens, however, are nearly free from silica. 
These bear a striking resemblance to bog-iron ore, and it is possible that, could 
coal be discovered in close proximity, they might be found in some sections in 
sufficient quantity and purity to pay for working. 

Besides the concretions of iron and silicate, others of lime are common in 
much of the sandstone. These usually have one side convex and covered with 
nodular protuberances, the other showing one or more concavities lined with 
small crystals of calcite. 

Whik the concretions of iron will probably yield no one a fortune, aid we 
should not look even for farthings in limestone concretions, these plain aggrega- 
tions of common minerals are promissory notes to the farmer that should make 
his face beam with joy whenever his eye falls upon them. They are as good to 
him as gold certificates, for they tell him of unstinted gold which they have 
spread before him and which shall be his for the stooping and taking. 

Concretions are form: '—often about an organic nucleus—where their com- 
ponent originally existed in small quantities diffused through the rock in which 
they occur. Their rationale is little understood, but that such are the conditions 
of their formation is a matter of observed fact. Lime and iron, then, ina diffused 
state and in small quantities once existed in this sandstone, the former probably 


mingled to some extent with traces of phosphates and sulphates. It is plain of 
the iron, as shown by the color of the sandstone, and is doubtless equally true, 
if less evident, of the lime and other mineral constituents, that they are but partly 
expressed by these concretions and that they are therefore still diffused through 
the strata to greater or less extent, and so in the soils that have resulted from its 


decomposition. 

If to such a soil have been added, as is here probable, small contributions 
from the gypsiferous clays that once overlaid the sandstones, and still later from 
the tertiary, the result would be a soil of unsupassed fertility and adapted in the 
highest degree, by reason of the porosity and capillarity of the sand, to raise large 
aver ige crops with a small average rainfall, and to withstand drouth when other 
soils would fail. 

Such is the soil of the Dakota belt, at least in southern Kansas. Nor could 
a better combination of ingredients be found for road-beds. I have driven be. 
tween Harper and Medicine Lodge in sunshine and in rain, and have found the 
roads neither dusty nor muddy. Indeed dust and mud are well nigh impossible 
in such a region, except where some ‘‘settle”” has accumulated an undue pro- 
portion of lime and clay, and these spots are small and the mud shallow. 

The only really bad portions of the roads are found along the streams where 
the waters have washed out the lighter ingredients of the soil, leaving the sand. 
Here, as in all loose sand the traveling is heavy. 

The streams of this region are mostly without appreciable banks, the larger 
ones, and many of the smaller, having their little sand-hills, and thus aping the 
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great Arkansas, with whose turbid flood their clear and sparkling waters are in 
marked contrast. 

West of the Wellington shales, native trees soon disappear and we see noth- 
ing worthy the name of a tree of spontaneous growth, save one lone cottonwood 
and a small clump of woods in a ravine far north of the ‘‘ trail,” until we reach 
the valley of the Medicine River. Here and thoughout the great cafion system 
tributary to this river, we find the ravines uniformly, if not heavily, timbered. 
Now almost wholly composed of deciduous trees, the timber in these ravines once 
embraced many red cedars. Especially did these thrive upon the slopes of the 
ravines and the faces of the bluffs, and many of them were of great size. They 
were cut down by the early settlers, many of whom would have starved to death, 
but for the friendly presence of the cedars and the buffalo bones, which it is said, 
they hauled to Hutchinson and sold. The deciduous trees include much the same 
species as occur in eastern Kansas, but less of cottonwood, while elm is particu- 
larly abundant. 

Next month we shall give some account of the great gypsum deposit of the 
Dakota or Benton, which lies in Barber and Comanche Counties and which 
gives to Kansas another and very prominent ‘‘ gypsiferous horizon” which has 
hitherto escaped the attention of our geologists; together with a brief notice of 
the great ‘‘Salt Well” of Ford County, notes on some striking relief-features of 
southern Kansas, and notes on its paleontology and natural history. 


[ Zo be Continued. | 





MINERAL BELTS OF THE CONTINENT. 
PROF, J. VAN CLEVE PHILLIPs. 


Take one of our numerous continental railroad maps that shows the topog- 
raphy of the mountain system of Sierra Nevada, Sierra Madre and the basin be- 
tween them, and draw a blue line from Alaska along the great watershed of the 
Rocky Mountains to San Luis Potosi in Old Mexico, and another line to follow 
the Sierra Nevada from Van Couver’s Island to Zacatecas, Make these lines 
one-half inch wide with a camel’s hair pencil. In the State of Zacatecas these 
mountains come together, and going south separate and form the vein of the 
basin in which the city of Mexico is located. Going farther south these water- 
sheds again come together in the State of Ozaca, where silver and gold mines 
are found. The mountain range then narrows and runs single through Central 
America and the Isthmus of Panama. 

The eastern belt crosses the Rio Grande where that river bends north and 
forms the Santa Rosa Mountain Range in the State of Coahuilla. Along this 
range a silver vein can be traced for 100 miles, and anthracite coal follows the 
silver half a mile distant to the east. What are known as the Santa Rosa silver 
mines are in this belt. 
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Going south this mountain terminates in round knobs from 500 to 1,000 feet 
high that form a mountain range to San Luis Potosi, where these belts bisect 
each other, and which explains the great silver veins worked by the Spaniards in 
the States of San Luis Potosi and Zacatecas. 

The reader will now have in his mind’s eye these two great silver streams, 
that reach from Behring Straits to the Isthmus of Panama. 

The Sierra Nevada or Pacific Coast Range passes into Old Mexico in the 
State of Sonora, and following the coast forms the Cordillera or Andes of this 
continent. 

Between these mountain ranges at the south is the high basin of the City of 
Mexico, coming north the Mexican Desert or Bolson de Mapimi, which at its 
north end forms the San Luis Valley, and farther north the basin of Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon and Washington Territory, to Alaska. 

The lines must follow the center of these great watersheds in their sinuous 
and serpentine courses, as they wind around at the heads of a thousand streams 
that flow east and west, and form the heads of great rivers of the continent. 

A line on the west side of the Sierra Nevada, to follow the local watersheds 
and centers from which the streams radiate from Alaska through Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Sonora to El Oro, in Durango, Mexico, and from there south to the Isth- 
mus, covers the native gold and silver belt of the continent. This belt should 
be colored yellow. 

In 1878, in going from Parral, Mexico, to Inde, a dry placer gold field was 
crossed seventy miles wide. El Oro is in the southern part of this field. The 
head waters of the Nueces and Sistine Rivers descend from the Cordillera, and 
run east; along the ribs of this chain the gold bearing quartz veins must be 
looked for. The country is black clay slate disrupted by granitoid rock, and in 
geology it is the duplicate of the California gold field. 

There are evidently untold millions of dollars in the dry gulches of this gold 
field, and all that is needed is ditches to bring the water. Here is an opening 
for a large number of our floating mining population to invade industrially and 
peaceably our sister Republic. The climate is good, living cheap, and gold easy 
of access, to be worked by small parties with their individual labor. 

This is one of the first steps for the native miner to study up practically ; the 
vein system of the silver and gold fields of Mexico. There are other Comstocks, 
Silver Kings, Veta Grandes, and native silver veins as found at Batipilos to be 
opened along these two belts and in the basins between them. 

We now have in the mind’s eye the silver and gold framework of these two 
mountain ranges, and now comes the embellishment of this topographical picture, 
Along the sides of these mountain ranges and in the great basin between them, 
are lesser drainage centers, marked by conic mountains that have their satellites 
or lesser conic hills around them. These stand as sentinels along the great con- 
tinental divides, as the Black Hills, Pike’s Peak, Leadville, Mount Davidson, 
and boofas as at Parral, Inde, and hundreds of others from the Canada line to the 
halls of the Montezumas. These outlying knobs are the fixed stars of this stellar 
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silver and gold belt. Each conic mountain and its secondary knob is a water- 
shed for an individual family of gold and silver-bearing veins; but a small part 
of these stores of metal has yet been touched. ‘This latent wealth is to form 
the banking capital of the people of the future. The backs of quartz veins and 
blossoms on them looked much the same when the pyramids of Egypt were being 
built as in A. D, 1500. Each atom of metal in these veins has been deposited 
with direct reference as to its drainage. The vein system was seen in the ideal 
by the great Architect, and each atom followed its elective affinity, discrimina- 
tive power of attraction and bias, and laws that filled these atoms in the vein sys- 
tem and outlying centers and basins have their counterpart in the human mind. 
The geology of this vein system is now all written in the ‘great stone book;” 
nothing can be added or taken away, but only translated, and observing explor- 
ers, by a study of the topography, mineralogy, geology and vein system of these 
great belts and drainage centers, can locate the undeveloped Comstocks, Silver 
Kings, and Veta Grandes of the future.—AMining World. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S TIN MINES. 


It is not generally known that there are in successful operation in West Vir- 
ginia two tin mines. One is near the city of Huntington, in Cabell County, and 


the other about five miles from Grantsville, in Calhoun County, on Laurel River. 
Unfortunately it is a considerable distance from a railroad and on very bad 
ground for hauling. ‘The Calhoun County mine, which is the most extensive, is 
owned by State Senator T. J. Farnsworth, of Buckhannon, this State, and B. 
Ridgeway, of Staunton, Va. Two years ago all this land was regarded as com- 
paratively valueless, except for the splendid timber, and was a slow sale at fifty 
cents an acre. ‘The same property is now held at hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. ‘The tin is practically inexhaustible. The opening of the mine is directly 
in the face of a great hill. The rock is extremely hard, and blasting and drilling 
are constantly necessary. The product is of a bluish gray color. Primitive ma- 
chinery for the manipulation of the ore is in operation, and scores of curious vis- 
itors daily visit the place. P. B. Wilson, of Baltimore, assayed the ore, and 
found it to contain 42 per cent of tin, As soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be made smelting-works on an extensive scale will be erected. Eastern cap- 
italists own the mine in Cabell County. It is believed that the Calhoun County 


‘ 


vein extends miles across the country to the Great Kanawha River. 


THE MEXICAN TIN FIELD. 


The Z7ibune of Durango reports that about ninety miles northwest of that 
city and 125 miles from the station of Villa Lerdo, on the Mexican Central Rail- 
road, is the small town of Coneto, with about 1,000 inhabitants, and situated in 
the center of the tin region of Mexico. It bears traces of having been much 
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larger in size and a very prosperous mining town. It lies in a gulch at the foot 
of a chain of mountains, called San Francisco, and its population derived and 
still derives its living chiefly from mining and smelting tin ores found in the 
above mountains. The San Francisco chain is one of the lateral branches of the 
main chain of Rocky Mountains, and is about roo miles in length and from forty 
to sixty miles in width. Throughout its length and width it is a series of abrupt 
peaks, rocky cafions and some occasional grassy slopes and long but narrow val- 
leys. The whole of it is heavily wooded with oak and pine, but is almost water- 
less, although during the rainy season many unfordable mountain torrents are 
met with there, and the grounds offer at many points facilities for damming, 
where a short dam, if built, would entrap an extensive reservoir or a series of 
reservoirs of water. ‘Toward the southwestern end of this ridge is the central 
point of the Mexican tin region. Its extent is about 150 miles in length and 
about the same in width. 

The tin ore found there is principally red and black cassiterite of extreme 
purity, and this is found either in veins which fissure in all directions these peaks 
and their slopes, or in placers, in gulches and valleys at the foot of the peaks 
and slopes. As the foot of all ridges and slopes where a vein exists, a placer of 
tin is invariably found. Sulphuret of tin, similar to Cornwall, England, tin stone, 
has also been found, but, so far, only in one point of these mountains; while 
arseniate of tin and also very finely divided red ophite of tin are met with in 


many of the numerous veins already tapped. The massive cassiterite is usually 
found in the veins in continuous streaks of various widths, the ore being, of 
course, easily separated from its gangue, and containing from 70 to 80 per cent of 
metallic tin. The veins are very numerous, and‘although many of them are cut 
into, and some have been worked quite extensively, it is a certainty that only a 
small percentage of them are known at present, and a great many more could be 
found by judicious prospecting. 


PHYSICS. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM.! 
PROF. FRANCIS E. NIPHER. 


It was known six hundred years before Christ that when amber is rubbed it 
acquires the power of attracting light bodies. ‘The Greek name for amber, edektron, 
was afierwards app!ied to the phenomenon. It was also known to the ancients 
that a certain kind of :ron ore, first found at Magnesia, in Asia Minor, had the 
property of attracting iron. This phenomenon was called magnetism. This is 


1 Introductory to the course of Lectures on Physics at Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri. 
VIII—tt 
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the history of electricity and magnetism for two thousand years, during which 
these facts stood alone, like isolated mountain peaks, with summits touched and 
made visible by the morning sun, while the region surrounding and connecting 
them lay hidden and unexplored. 

In fact it is only in more recent times that men could be found possessing 
the necessary mental qualities to insure success in physical investigation. Some 
of the ancients were acute observers, asd made valuable observations in descrip- 
tive natural history. They also observed and described phenomena which they 
saw around them, although often in vague and mystical terms. 

They, however, were greatly lacking in power to discriminate between the 
possible and the absurd, and so old wives’ tales, acute speculations and truthful 
observations are strangely jumbled together. With rare exceptions they did nct 
contrive new conditions to bring about phenomena which Nature did not spon- 
taneously exhibit—they did not experiment. They attempted to solve the uni- 
verse in their heads, and made little progress. 

In medizval times intellectual men were busy in trying to set each other 
right, and in disputing and arguing with those-who believed themselves to be 
right. It was an era of intellectual pugilism, and nothing was done in physics. 
In fact, this frame of mind is imcompatible with any marked success in scientific 
work, 

The physical investigator cannot take up his work in the spirit of contro- 
versy ; for the phenomena and laws of Nature will not argue with him. He must 
come as a learner, and the true man of science is content to learn, is content to 
lay his results before his fellows, and is willing to profit by their criticisms. “In 
so far as he permits himself to assume the mental attitude of one who defends a 
position, in so far does he reveal a grave disqualification for the most useful 
scientific work. Scientific truth needs no man’s defense, but our individual state- 
ments of what we believe to be truth frequently need criticism. It is hardly 
necessary to remark also, that critics are of various degrees of excellence, and it 
seems that those in whom the habit of criticism has become chronic, are of com- 
paratively little service to the world. 

The great harbinger of the new era was Galileo. There had been prcphets 
before him, and after him came a greater one—Newton. ‘They did nothing of 
note in electricity and magnetism, but they were filled with the true spirit of 
science, they introduced proper and reasonable methods of investigation, and by 
their great ability and distinguished success, they have produced a revolution in 
the intellectual world. Other great men had also appeared, such as Leibnitz and 
Huyghens; and it became very clear that the methods of investigation which had 
borne such fruit in the days of Galileo, were not disposed of completely by his 
unwilling recantation ; it became very clear that the new civilization which was 
dawning upon Europe, was not destined to the rude fate which had overwhelmed 
the brilliant scientific achievements of the Spanish Moors of a half century before. 

Already in 1580, about the time when Galileo entered Pisa as a student, 
Borroughs had determined the variation of the magnetic needle at London, and 
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we have upon the screen a view of his instrument, which seems rude enough, in 
comparison with the elaborate apparatus of our times. ‘The first great work on 
electricity and magnetism was the ‘‘ De Magnete” of Gilbert, physician of Queen 
Elizabeth, published in 1600. Galileo, already famous in Europe, recognized in 
the methods of investigation used by Gilbert the ones which he had found so fruit- 
ful and wrote of him, ‘‘I extremely praise, admire and envy this author.” 

Gilbert made many interesting contributions to magnetism, which we shall 
notice in another lecture, and he also found that sulphur, glass, wax and other 
bodies share with amber the property of being electrified by friction. He con- 
cluded that many bodies could not be thus electrified. Gray, however, found 
in 1729 that these bodies were conductors of electricity, and his discoveries and 
experiments were explained and described to the president of the Royal Society 
while on his death bed, and only a few hours before his death. If precautions 
are taken to properly insulate conductors, all bodies which differ in any way, 
either in structure, in smoothness of surface, or even in temperature, are appar- 
ently electrified by friction. In all cases the friction also produces heat, and if 
the bodies rubbed are exactly alike, heat only is produced. 

An electrified body will attract all light bodies. This gutta percha when 
rubbed with a cat’s-skin attracts these bits of paper, and this pith-ball, and this 
copper ball; it moves this long lath balanced on its centre, and deflects this ver- 
tical jet of water into a beautiful curve. 

If a conductor is to be electrified, it must be supported by bad conductors, 
This brass cylinder standing on a glass column has become electrified by friction 
with the cat’s-skin. My assistant will stand upon this insulating stool, and by 
stroking his hand you will observe that with his other hand he can attract this 
suspended rod of wood, and you will hear a feeble spark when I apply my 
knuckle to his. 

DuFay, of Paris, discovered what he called two kinds of electricity. He 
found that a glass rod rubbed with silk, will repel another glass rod similarly 
rubbed, but that the silk would attract a rubbed glass rod. ‘We express the facts 
in the well-known law that like electricities repel each other, and unlike attract: 
For a long time the nature of the distinctions between the two electricities was 
not understood. It was found later that when the two bodies are rubbed to- 
gether they become oppositely electrified, and that the two electricities are always 
generated in equal quantity; so that if the two bodies are held in contact after 
the rubbing has ceased the two electricities come together again and the electrical 
phenomena disappear. They have been added together and the result is zero. 
Franklin proposed to call these electricities positive and negative. ‘These names 
are well chosen, but we do not know any reason why one should be called posi- 
tive rather than the other. The electricity generated on glass when rubbed with 
silk is called positive. 

Let us now examine the distinction between positive and negative electrici- 
ties somewhat more closely, aiding ourselves by two cases which are somewhat 


analagous. 
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Two air-tight cylinders, A and B, contain air at ordinary pressure. The 
cylinders are connected by a tube containing an air-pump, in such a way that 
when the pump is worked, air is taken from A and forced into B. To use the 
language of the electricians, we at once generate two kinds of pressure. The 
vessels have acquired new properties. If we open a cock in the side of either 
vessel, we hear a hissing sound. If a light body is placed before the opening in 
A it would be attracted, and before the opening in B it would be repelled. Now 
this is only roughly analagous to the case of the electrified bodies, but the analogy 
will nevertheless aid us in our study. If the two vessels are first connected with 
the air, and then closed up and the pump is set to work, we increase the pres- 
sure in B and diminish the pressure in A. To do this requires the expenditure 
of a quantity of work. If the cylinders are connected by an open tube—a con- 
ductor—the difference in pressure disappears by reason of a flow of gas from one 
vessel to the other. 

If we had a pump by means of which we could pump heat from one body 
into another, starting with two bodies at the same temperature, the temperature 
of one body would increase and that of the other would diminish. If we knew 
less than we do of heat we might well discuss whether the plus sign should be 
applied to the heat, or to the cold, because these names were coined by people 
who knew very little about the subject except that these bodies produce different 
sensations when they comé in contact with the human body. 

Furthermore, we find that whether the hand is applied to a very hot body, 
or to a very cold body, the physiological effect is the same. In each case the 
tissue is destroyed and a burn is produced. Shall we now say that this burn is 
produced by an unusual flow of heat from the hot body to the hand, or from the 
hand to the cold body, or shall we say that it is due to an unusual flow of cold 
from the cold body to the hand, or from the hand to the hot body? 

Logically. these expressions are identical; still we have come to prefer one of 
them. It is because we have learned that in those bodies which our fathers 
called: hot, the particles are vibrating with greater energy than in cold bodies, 
that we prefer to say that heat is added and not cold subtracted, when a cold 
body becomes less cold. 

Now to come back to our electrified bodies. Let us suppose that this gutta 
percha, and this cat’s-skin are not electrified. That means that their electrical 
condition is the same as that of surrounding bodies. Let us also suppose that 
their thermal condition is the same as surrounding bodies, ourselves included— 
that is they are neither hot nor cold. We express these conditions in other words 
by saying that the bodies have the same electrical fctential, and the same tem- 
perature. ; 

Temperature in heat is analagous to potential in electricity. As soon as 
adjacent bodies are at different temperatures, we have the phenomena which 
reveal to us the existence of heat. As soon as adjacent bodies have different 
electrical potentials, we have the phenomena which reveal the existence of elec- 
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tricity. As scon as adjacent regions in the air are at different pressures, we have 
phenomena which reveal the existence of air. 

Bodies ail tend to preserve the same temperature and also the same electrical 
potential. Any disturbances in electrical equilibrium are much more quickly 
obliterated than in case of thermal equilibrium, and we therefore see less of 
electrical phenomena than of thermal. In thunder storms we see such disturb- 
ances, and with delicate instruments we find them going on continuously. 
Changes in temperature occurring on a large scale in our atmosphere, occurring 
in these gas jets, in our fires, in the axles of machinery and in thousands of other 
places, are so familiar that we have ceased to wonder at them. 

If we rub these two bodies together, the potential of the two is no longer 
the same. We do not know which one has become greater, and in this respéct 
our knowledge of electricity is less complete than of heat. We assume that the 
gutta percha has become negative. If we now leave these bodies in contact the 
potential of the cat’s skin will diminish and that of the gutta percha will increase 
until they have again reached a common potential—that of the earth, As in the 
case of heat and cold, we may say either that this has come about by a flow of 
positive electricity from the cat’s-skin to the gutta percha, or by a flow of nega- 
tive electricity in the opposite direction, for these statements are identical. 

In case of our gas cylinders, the gas tends to leak out of the vessel where 
the pressure is great, into the vessel where it is small. The heat tends to leak 
out of a body of high temperature into the colder one, or the cold tends to go in 


the opposite direction. Similarly, the plus electricity tends to flow from the body 
having a high potential to the body having a low ponenens, or, the minus elec- 
tricity tends to go in the opposite direction. 


FATIGUE OF METALS. 


For fourteen years State Geologist Collett, of Indiana, has been experiment- 
ing upon a theory that the best of iron, when subjected to continuous strain, 
would undergo changes in its structure which would, after a time, render its use 
dangerous, and that these structural changes were the explanation of many other- 
wise inexplicably accidents, particularly to railway bridges. He has lately under- 
taken a systematic investigation, which has resulted in the confirmation of his 
theory. For experiment he took from the Wabash dam, at Delphi, a number of 
bolts and spikes, which were, when the dam was constructed, of the best quality of 
malleable bar iron, as is shown by the battering of the head when they were put 
' into the structure. Of these bolts and spikes he found that seventy per cent of 
the whole number were as weak as cast iron, while ninety per cent of those which 
were near the bottom of the dam were worthless; yet of those which were rotten, 
the tips where inserted in immoveable rocks were fibrous and strong. When 
broken they showed polished ends to the connecting fibers, indicating that the 
continued vibrations of many years had polished and rounded the points of fibrous 
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structure. A similar effect is found in ‘‘ the partings,” or ‘‘ horsebacks,”’ in coal 
mines, which become polished and striated by the continuous quiver and motion 
of the crust of the earth. 

Dr. Collett says that all car axles, after a reasonable run, become crystalized 
two-thirds of the length from the hub and one-third from the outside extremity, 
rendering them worthless. On one Indiana railroad bridge he found that the 
bottom parts of the vertical strain pieces were crystalized for from two to four feet 
in length, and, as a precaution against what would ‘inevitably have caused a 
great catastrophe, they were replaced. The matter is one of great interest to 
railways, and the specimens which Dr. Collett has collected in his experiments 
are to be sent to the Stevens Institute of Technology, where an investigation of 
the subject has been in progress for yeais by a scientist connected with the Insti- 
tute.— Boston Journal of Commerce. 


HISTORY. 


A PAPER ON NEW MEXICO. 
FLORA ELLICE STEVENS. 


I am tempted to write a slight sketch of the history of this new and yet old 
territory, not because I imagine that I am in any wise competent for such an at- 
tempt, for New Mexico has one of the most interesting pasts of any part of the 
Union, but that I would like her to have more of an audience in the recital of her 
history than she perhaps has had, and such an one the Review furnishes me. 

New Mexico is even to-day but semi-American; the laws are published in 
Spanish as weli as English, four-fifths of the population speak the former—adult- 
erated to be sure—the Pueblos, the Plazas, the old Spanish names yet linger, 
and, excepting perhaps Louisiana, she is the most foreign quarter of the United 
States. 

Twenty-five years will radically alter this, the Senors Dorsey and Ingersoll 
with their Palo Blanco cattle companies are going to push out the Mexican, that 
is the Mexican as Mexican; but as yet the delightful romantic antique flavor 
hangs about her. One sees the remnant of the Pueblos casting their pottery in 
the ancient forms ; the descendants of them who followed Cortez mingling with 
the fairer-countenanced Americanos. 

When is mentioned in Mexican history the Indians, it is not the Indians as 
commonly denominated but the Pueblo aborigines that are considered, the an- 
cient native race, or races, who were far above—in intelligence and civilization — 
the red men who bear their title. A few of their descendants still exist, dwelling 
in their pueblos in the ancient commune way. It is with these Indians, now 
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classed together as the Pueblo Indians, or more properly the Indians of the 
pueblos, that the history of New Mexico commences. 

Cabeza de Vaca, the first European who- visited New Mexican territory, 
found it in the possession of communities who were very different from the no- 
madic tribes further east, who lived in substantial houses, cultivated the soil, raised 
cattle, spun cotton, and were in many respects like the followers of Montezuma 
at the south. They were comparatively an oasis amid the desert of ignorant 
tribes that stretched about them either way. De Vaca had seen no grain through- 
out all Texas, but so soon as he reached New Mexico he found fields of corn, 
beans, pumpkins and calabasas ; speaks of annole root used for soap, of the in- 
habitants wearing shoes of leather, etc.; certainly a creditable degree of civiliza- 
tion. . 

To-day, archzologically considered, the ancient races are generally classed 
together as Aztecs—so named from Aztlan, the country of the Gulf of California, 
from which the Aztecs came. In reality there were several tribes, the most im- 
portant of which were the Toultecs or Toltecs, the Acolhues, and the Aztecs, 
who at different periods migrated from their old homes and settled in the fertile 
portions of what is now Mexico. 

The Toltecs left their home in the northwest at Huehuetlapallan, in the year 
1 Tecpatl, which is held by some to be 596, by some 594 A. D. They traveled 
southward for about a century, living a nomadic life, and remaining but a few 
years ina place. According to Ysidro R. Gondra they after these wanderings 
settled, and founded a city not far from the present site of Mexico named Tolam 
or Tula, which became the capital of their country. 

Between these and the Acolhuans came the Chichimecas, who were more 
barbarous, and by some are supposed to be the cliff-dwellers, as they built no 
houses but lived in caves. 

Afterwards came the Acolhues from Tinoacolhuacan, which was near Ama- 
quemecan, the home of the Chichimecas. Their princes married the daughters of 
the king of the latter, Xolotl, and for a time ruled the Mexico country. 

The Aztecs left Aztlan, according to Gondra, in 1064; to Baron Von Hum- 
boldt, 1038; to Clavigero, 1170. The latter omits in his accounts two Mexican 
centuries, or 104 years—a Mexican century consisting of fifty-two years—which 
probably -accounts for the wide difference in the statements of the historians. 
Their journeyings were most interesting. They at length reached the Casas 
Grandes in Chihuahua, where is a large communistic building still remaining, three 
stories in height, with the entrance as in the New Mexico pueblos, on the second 
floor, which is reached as is theirs, by ladders. 

The quite celebrated sheet of hieroglyphics mentioned by Careri represents 
the travels of the Aztecs from Aztlan to Chapultepec. It wasa piece of maguey 
paper thirty-three inches by twenty-one. In hieroglyphics were depicted a flood, 
in which a dove was seen, but only one man and one woman were saved. Their 
march is described ‘‘ from the place of flamingoes,”’ ‘‘ through the place of grot- 
toes,” etc.; till at length they arrived at Chapultepec in 1245, where the legend 
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says an eagle they saw perched upon a cactus—which is to-day the design upon 
the Mexican coat-of-arms—induced them to stop upon that spot and build their 
capital there. 

It is presumed that New Mexico was settled by detachments from the Toltec 
and Aztec emigrations, who remained in the country and finally became isolated 
from their kindred, and at length were gradually surr6tinded by barbarous tribes, 
among whom they presented the curious picture of a semi-civilized race, losing, 
however, none of their thrift and intelligence, while preserving their ancient 
faith after the lapse of years 

Their traditions relate to their protection by Montezuma, who according to 
them taught them to build their terraced dwellings, estufas, and to keep burning 
the sacred fires. They called themselves the Children of the Sun, with which 
luminary Montezuma was held also to be identical. Montezuma, however, is not 
to be confounded with the king whom Cortez deposed, but was their God, their 
venerated mythical hero, the kings taking his title. 

During all the changes in the governments of New Mexico the Pueblos have 
always conducted their own. ‘Their principal officer is a cacique, who is elected 
for life, to whom all disputes are referred, and whose decisions are ever peaceably 
accepted. As Prince says ‘‘ What gives special interest to the pueblo dwellings 
is that nowhere else on the continent are buildings inhabited precisely as they 
were when Columbus discovered America. In several instances, as at Taos and 
in the western pueblos, the people are living in identically the same houses that 
were then occupied.” 

When the Spaniards entered New Mexico there were four different tribes 
among these Indians, whose language was totally distinct, so that those of one 
pueblo could not understand the tongue of another, which, perhaps but twenty-five 
miles away, is belonging to another group; which is true of those existing to day. 
The groups at the time of De Vaca were the Teguas, Queres, Piros, and Tanos. 
The Zuni and Jemez Indians are probably descendants of the Moqui. At the 
time of the settlement by the Europeans there was in these communities a popu- 
lation estimated by various writers as from 150,000 to 300,000 souls. One strange 
thing about the language of these tribes is that with the Teguas the words are 
principally monosyllabic, among the Ineres dissyllabic, while the others could 
only express the meaning of the commenest objects by words of astounding 
length. I quote from Prince this example of the word ‘‘earth.” ‘In Queres it 
is hah-ats, in Tegua nah, in Piros pah-han-nah, in Jemez dock-ah, in Zuni ou-lock- 
nam-nay.” The Tanos to-day are all extinct, but the Indians of the Jemez and 
Zuni tribes may be added, making five instead of the original four, each preserv- 
ing its original tongue, and so unlike are they that the different pueblo nation- 
alities when addressing one another use the Mexican patois for a common mode 
of speech. 

To Alvah Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, a Spaniard, belongs the honor of being 
undoubtedly the first white man to ever step upon New Mexico’s territory. His 
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journey was so full of romantic and yet perilous adventures, that I regret I can- 
not within the limits of this article give an extended account of it. 

De Vaca accompanies Narvaez in his expedition, which sailed from Spain 
June, 1527, the object of which was the discovery of new lands to be taken in 
the name of the King of Spain, the subjugation of the natives, and principally 
the discovery of gold and precious metals, the great aim of all the transatlantic 
adventurers of that time. Of this expedition De Vaca was appointed treasurer. 
When they arrived off the coast of Florida a number, including the Governor Nar- 
vaez and De Vaca, landed and commencing an inland journey—contrary, how- 
ever, to the wishes of the latter—in search of provisions, of which they were 
growing scarce, and a better port of entrance for their ships, became separated 
from the others of whom they never heard further. After experiencing every form 
of privation, being reduced in numbers by death, and the separation consequent 
upon the dispersement of different expeditions which were never more heard of, 
De Vaca and two companions found themselves alone in a country of which they 
knew neither breadth nor length, among a hostile people. For six years they 
were held asslaves by the Indians, and subjected to every species of want and abuse. 
They had gradually wandered westward until at this stage they were probably in 
what is now Texas. By their superior knowledge of medicine, however, they 
were enabled to effect many cures among the Indians, and at length came to be 
looked upon with respect and reverence. They had now been absent from Spain 
over seven years. 

De Vaca, who was the leading spirit had constantly in view the escaping and 
reaching the Spanish settlements in Mexico, which he presumed to be near. 
Therefore they were constantly stealing away from one tribe to another. They 
performed many cures, and did not neglect their religion, but baptized and 
blessed those who came to them for treatment, and so left for themselves a‘name 
among the Indians that Spaniards coming afterwards found held in high regard 
among the aboriginal traditions. 

They traveled northwesterly, and it is comparatively easy to make out the 
first point where they reached New Mexico, from the narrative given by De Vaca 
himself to the Spanish king upon his return to his country. He speaks at this 
place of entering, a country of ‘‘settled habitations,” undoubtedly the pueblos, 
which.would at once strike the European as different from the tents of the no- 
madic tribes. 

This was in 1535, which may be received as the date the first European 
entered on New Mexican soil. 

De Vaca calls this the ‘‘ cow nation,” as they raised large herds of these 
animals, and speaks in his chronicle not merely enthusiastically of their civilized 
habits, and gives the minutia of the structure of their dwellings, but of their finer 
physical proportions and superior intelligence to other Indians. 

De Vaca’s history is so admirably accurate, and free from exaggeration that 
his route may be traced without much difficulty, the rivers and ranges named, 
even the very pueblos distinguished. 
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His reaching New Mexico seems to be the turning-point for his long and 
perilous wanderings ; he was well treated by the Indians, and soon heard rumors 
of the Spaniards which led him to turn his steps south, and in 1536 to reach the 
goal of his hopes, with his companions, the City of Mexico; whence they em- 
barked for Spain, which they gained ten years after the fated expedition had left 
it to conquer, as they fondly expected, a new country across the seas. 

But Alvah Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca had won one title, which as she grows 
in wealth and fame will be one for history to value: i.e. Zhe first white man to 
step on New Mexico's soil, 

| Zo be Continued. | 


THE UNITED STATES AS IT WAS IN 1780; AS IT IS IN 1880; AND 
. 
WHAT IT WILL BE IN 1980. 


E. A. HICKMAN. 


There is no problem likely to be presented to the statesmanship of our 
country in the next century, that requires as much deep analyzing wisdom as 
the one that demands homes and employment for the young men and women 


who are forming so vast a proportion of our population. To see this subject as 


it advances and increases in importance and magnitude we must look into the 
past and present, and from them anticipate the future. 

I will give the population of the United States in 1780 and at the various 
decades since, with the per cent of increase in each period of ten years: 

Population. Gain, per cent. 
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In the century past the population has increased at an average of 33 per 
cent compounded every decade. In that century, too, that population had hard- 
ships and impediments to surmount that may not impede progress or delay the 
increase of the next. In that century, the active and inventive mind of the 
American mechanics and scientists has invented, and constructed, and patented 
312,000 improvements on the old order of things, that the burthens and labors of 
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life may be less oppressive; and of these all shops, farms, offices, stores, mills, 
boats, and railroads bear valuable fruits, and these classes of our citizenship have 
removed many hardships and privations; and those common to the beginning of 
the period mentioned, are unknown to those who live in the later years. 

In the beginning of that period, and from that on till now, the United States 
Government has had a vast domain of public lands for all who wanted farms; 
and liberal provisions were granted to every one who chose to locate on vacant 
land. Thus from any over-crowded locality the excess simply flowed into this 
vast territory of unimproved land, and in a few years where there had been appar- 
ently a barren waste, there sprang up States with all the necessary functions of 
like governments a hundred years older. 


‘ To-day the area of the United States is. . . . 3,110,061 
square miles exclusive of the Indian Territory. 70,600 
pe eee ee a ee ee 


This first area will equal a square whose sides are 1,764 miles long. This 
extensive expanse has been nearly all taken up by private individuals, and but 
little more is left for the pioneer. 

What is now before the statesmen of our country for their prime considera- 
tion? It is this: How shall the vast increase of our next century (if it be in 
proportion to the last in per cent) be supplied with homes and honest employ- 
ment? These are necessary to the individual and the family ; to hold them up in 
self-respect, and keep them on an elevated plane of citizenship where childhood 
and youth can be reared into maturity, pure, noble, and grand, as God wanted 
Man to be; then with the w// to labor, and the place to labor, he can go on in 
obedience to the Divine Command and live, and grow in mind and morals and 
perfect himself. How much space fer capita will the ending of the next century 
demand? 

The 3,070,000 population of 1780 has grown in one hundred years to 50,- 
156,000 and has extended from the confines of the thirteen Atlantic States con- 
taining an area of 800,000 square miles to one of 3,110,061 miles, and embracing 
thirty-eight States and seven territories, all politically organized to furnish their 
citizens with the benefits of civil government and such guarantees as will enable 
families to rear their children with judicious efforts to honorable and respectable 
man and womanhood. Then if the 3,070,000 population of 1780 make an in- 
crease to 50,156,000 in a century, that last number in the next century will reach 
at the same ratio of increase 852,000,000 of people. 

What provisions must be made for this enormous population? It must be 
supplied with honest respectable labor to keep it above the ruinous sinks of vice, 
and to supply food, raiment and’ house-room. How ‘can that labor be applied 
to supply these necessaries ? 

In the various manufacturing departments now in operation by the use of 
the improved machinery before alluded to, an over-supply is now on the market, 
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and dealers say there is but little profit in their trade. The farmer complains 
that his productions do not pay interest on his investment and for his labor. 

The mechanic says his labor during the summer and fall months does not 
supply him with funds to sustain his wife and children during the idle days 
of winter, and the day laborer often suffers for the necessaries of life when sum- 
mer and fall work has past. If that be the condition of our population of to-day, 
what must it be a hundred years hence? 

American citizenship of the nineteenth century is unlike the social condition 
of any former populace known to history. In other periods that have gone, 
there was an alliance demanded by the land-owner, and granted by the plebian, 
who felt his inferiority because he was not an owner of land, and subject to the 
will of him who was. 

A widely different state of things exists here; in the hundred years past, 
American thought, American character, American freedom, all have been culti- 
vated into an unity, and become an object which so many of the rising generation 
are seeking to attain. 

It is this freedom, —this effort to rise,—this persistent and logical thought 
of the young and laboring classes that have given our government some of its 
wisest and best men. Our great systems of internal improvements have been 
built by the capital made by the energies of the country-raifed boyhood, and 
some of the finest works of civil engineering are from the same class, and inven- 
tions that have revolutionized the commerce and civilization of the world have 
grown out of the same class of mind. Nothing so loudly proclaims the value of 
boyhood effort as the successes that have rewarded many citizens in every com- 
munity. 

But these vast demands for skill, and energy, and capital are ceasing. The 
railroads have been built; the streams have been bridged, the saw-mills have 
been constructed and worked up the forests into lumber; the flouring-mills are 
more than able to grind up the wheat production. The towns and cities have 
an over-supply of dealers in all branches of trade. The farmers are all supplied 
with buildings, and that most profitable and useful class of works known as agri- 
cultural machinery has supplied all previous necessities, and there is enough left 
to furnish the future demand for five years. Where now, with all demands sup- 
plied and enterprises comparatively finished, must the young men and women 
look for such work as will supply the wants of life and give such vitalizing influ- 
ences to the germs of true greatness, as will elevate them above the degrading 
effects of idleness ? 

This freedom of American thought has in so short a time, worked such 
wonderful results and created such vast supplies, that it has to stop and ask 
‘‘What must I do next?” -~Cannot some man of. broad, perceptive thoughts rise 
and answer the enquiry, before the problem becomes entangled with other issues ? 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., February 25, 1885. 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 
WILLIAM SHIELDS LISCOMB. 


The fervor which had previously been felt by individuals now permeated 
society. A sense of the importance of culture took complete possession of Italy. 
It had come slowly and uncertainly, as a morning beset with clouds, in which 
the contest between light and darkness seems for a time doubtful. Yet men, 
peering across the sea on whose borders they had so long been wandering, saw the 
mists begin to lift, and at length descried the farther shore. Enchanted by the 
vision which, like some magnificent mirage, arose before their gaze, they stood for 
a moment spellbound; then reverently knelt to pay their adoration and offer their 
gifts at the cradle of this new-born redemption for the race. The conviction per- 
vaded all classes that antiquity alone had power to rescue the world from the 
evils with which it had been so hopelessly struggling. ‘‘ Like islands of safety 
in the midst of the universal deluge,” says Grimm, ‘‘ the ideas of the great minds 
of the past emerged; in the general confusion men fled to them for refuge.” In 
city after city the flame of enthusiasm burst forth. Youths forsook the ware- 
house and the tavern to consecrate themselves to learning. Merchants stole 
away from their counting-rooms to converse with literary friends, or listen to the 
lectures of eminent professors. Captains of adventure read Virgil and Livy by 
the camp-fire, or in the pauses of the march. Noble ladies fled from the ennug 
of seclusion, and exchanged the trivial gossip of courts for the priceless treasures 
of knowledge. Princes spent fabulous sums in the patronage of humanists, artists, 
and authors. Peasants sought for their sons a place in the republic of letters, 
where genius was everywhere acknowledged as the peer of birth. The leaders 
of the demt-monde applied themselves to the poetry, rhetoric, and philosophy of 
Rome, in order to acquire that development and elegance of taste which should 
fit them, like Leontium and Glyeera of Athens and Diotima of Mantinea, for 
companionship with the wits and thinkers of their time. Municipalities furnished 
employment to skillful Latinists as secretaries, chancellors, and ambassadors, 

Popes vied with sovereigns in encouraging and promoting the very things 
which their predecessors had denounced as damnable. The Medici and other 
great Florentines directed their correspondents to purchase relics of antiquity at 
any price, and their ships came home laden not only with costly merchandise, 
but with precious codices, busts, statues, reliefs, and other objects of virtu. Nic- 
old Niccoli sat at a table with his friends, discussing the questions then upper- 
most in every mind, and eating from fair antique vases, while his house was lit- 
erally packed with inscriptions, coins, marbles, and engraved gems, purchased 
without regard to cost, or sent him as gifts by those who knew his love of such 
things. The learned rejected their own names in the vulgar tongue, and assumed 
Latin titles instead. Pagan writers were quoted in the pulpit on an equality 
with the Fathers of the church, and at length, in the estimate even of high eccle 
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siastics, were set far above them. ‘‘Give up those trivialities,” wrote Cardinal 
Bembo to Sadoleto, in allusion to the Epistles of St. Paul, ‘‘ for such inelegancies 
are unworthy a man of dignity,” Omutte has nugas, non enim decent gravem virum 
tales ineptia. The coins of Mantua were marked with the head of Virgil. Pius 
II. granted amnesty to the inhabitants of Arpino because it was the birthplace of 
Cicero, and Alphonso the Magnanimous forbade his engineers to trespass on the 
site of the orator’s villa at Gaeta. Pomponio Leto delighted in leading the life 
of a Roman sage; tilling his ground in a manner described by Varro and Colu- 
mella; eating his frugal meals, like a veritable Stoic, beneath the branches of an 
oak tree on the Campagna; and directing that after his death his body should be 
placed in a sarcophagus on the Appian Way, amid the tombs of the republican 
and imperial age. The class-rooms of professors were crowded to overflowing 
with pupils from every grade in life, eager to catch each word that fell from the 
teacher’s lips. The palaces of wealthy citizens were thrown open to the disciples 
of erudition, and in them assembled those brilliant coteries of scholars whose 
discussions of ancient authors gradually unlocked the secrets of the past, ard 
made them accessible to all mankind. The scenes which were presented on 
occasions like these must ever possess an indestribable charm. As the modern 
traveler stands in the magnificent gardens of Careggi, overlooking Florence, with 
the Arno stealing silently away to lose itself in the purple Mediterranean, the 
prospect of beauty before him vanishes like some lovely dream, and in its place 
return those morning hours of newly awakened intellectual lite, when Lorenzo, 
‘*the sure anchor of the storm-tossed muses,” gathered the members of the Pla- 
tonic academy about him, and spent the long hours of the afternoon in drinking 
deep from that pure fount of truth, whose waters have refreshed the thirst of 
great spirits in every age. Then, when their minds had become wearied by con- 
centration, they seated themselves about the board of their munificent host; ris- 
ing from it to wander forth among the acacias, rose trees and laurels, while the 
air of evening, loaded with the perfume of countless flowers, fanned their temples 
back to coolness, and the calm stillness of the Italian twilight stole over the land- 
scape, whispering to them each its message of peace. Strolling thus amid the 
garden beds, and communing with each other’s thoughts, while day slowly van- 
ished from the sky and the silent stars came forth one by one above them, with 
the lights of Florence twinkling in the distance and the Apennines and the mount- 
ains of Carrara sleeping in the east and west, what emotions must have thrilled 
their souls, what visions have been caught sight of, what hopes, aspirations, and 
high resolves have been theirs, as this new consciousness of power was awak- 
ened within their breasts! What wonder is it that these men were able so to 
impress themselves upon their generation ; that Politian could tune his lyre to the 
language of the three great nations; that Pico della Mirandola, at the early age of 
twenty-three, should have proposed his famous nine hundred theses at Rome, 
offering to dispute with all comers on any subject in the entire domain of* knowl- 
edge; that Michael Angelo, even, should have produced the Moses and the 
Sistine Chapel, or have sculptured those wonderful figures which sleep the cent- 
uries away on the Medicean tombs!—Fedruary Adlantic. 
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WHAT WERE THEY ? 
LOUIS WATSON, M. D. 


On the morning of January 20, 1865, the Second Division of the 14th Army 
Corps, under the commanc of General Jas. D. Morgan, left Savannah on the 
march toward Richmond. About 8:00 o’clock on that morning when in the act 
of mounting my horse to accompany the General, as usual upon a movement as 
one of his staff officers, I observed upon the Sun, at that time through an elevated 
fog appearing as a deep red disk, two round black spots. They were near to- 
gether, one much larger than the other, the lesser one as large as Venus appeared 
to my naked eye in its last transit, the larger one of triple or quadruple diameter. 
I lingered two or three minutes to observe them, then moved on with the Sun 
behind me. That day and the three following days proved cloudy and more or 
less rainy, the Sun not again becoming visible until a clear day on the 24th. 
No smoked glass, nor a substitute for one being convenient, I made no further 
observation. If these objects were ‘‘sun-spots””—at the time I imagined them 
to be nothing else—I very well knew that they were remarkably large ones, and 
from the duration of their presence as ‘‘sun-spots” that they could not escape 
the observation of astronomers and I confidently expected that after leaving 
the service I should meet with some account of them. In this anticipation I 
have been disappointed. In 1879 at a neighbor’s house I picked up Tice’s 
almanac for that year and among other matter I read what he had to say about 
‘* Vulcan” and its satellite. This article recalled my observation at Savannah 
and I wrote to Mr. Tice giving him an account of it and inquired if what 
I had seen could possibly be a transit of his ‘‘ Vulcan.’’ The following in his 
reply verbatim et literatim, but the words within brackets correcting an obvious 


error, are mine: 
St. Louis, Mo., October 4, 1879. 
De. Louis Watson, ELLis, Kansas. 

Dear Sir :—‘‘ Yours of rst inst. received. It would puzzle me to account 
‘for the black round spots observed by you in Jan’y, 1865, if I had not arrived 
‘at the conclusion and published it long ago that there were two principal inter- 
‘mercurial planets attended with satellites, that they were one-half of a revolu- 
‘tion apart and revolved in the same period, 23,026 days. One’s orbit seems to 
‘make about 14° with the Ecliptic (which is the one I saw) and the other about 
‘76° (which you saw). If you saw it on the 2oth of January then it intersected 
‘(the plane of ] the earth’s orbit in 120° heliocentric longitude where the earth 
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‘was on that day. My Vulcan I find on that day was at 301° heliocentric long- 
‘itude or 1% revolution plus 1° from yours. It is only to be regretted that you 
‘did not make observations to see whether it moved and what was the direction 
‘of its motion, probably at its descending node, as it was seen at its ascending 
‘node again with a companion on 2oth July, 1876. Now the earth is at 302° 
‘heliocentric longitude on July 20th. 1876, was a leap-year, hence on that day 
‘in that year it was 301°, or just half a revolution plus 1° from where you saw 
‘it. This observation was made in California with the naked eye as I under- 
‘stand yours to have been. I write in a great hurry, as I am closing up some 
‘scientific matter before leaving for Wisconsin and Iowa. I am very thankful 
‘to you for the information. 
Respectfully, Joun H. Tice.” 

I had no further correspondence with Mr. Tice, and I do not know 
whether or not he ever published the facts I gave him. If Mr. Tice’s state- 
ments in the above letter are /rue, there appears to me to bea coincidence worthy 
of notice. At any rate I feel that my observation, as short and imperfect as it 
was, should go upon record somewhere. My statement of the time when, place 
where, and circumstances under. which I saw the objects mentioned, ¢ ¢rue. 
The question is, What were they? 





Note.— Having been requested by Dr. Watson to submit the above article 
to some experienced astronomer, we sent it to Prof. C. W. Pritchett, of Morrison 
Observatory at Glasgow, Mo., who replied as follows: 

Epitor Revitw:—On this correspondence I can afford but a few brief notes 

First. So far as I am informed, there were no remarkable Sun-spots in Jan-, 
uary, 1865. Surely they would hive been remarkadle, for two of them to be seen 
at once with the unassisted eye. Had they continued several days, they could 
not have escaped the attention of astronomers in some parts of the world. 
The veteran observer Schwabe, of Dessau, devoted a long life solely to the ob- 
servation of Sun-spots. He observed the Sun on 307 days of 1865; and found 
but twenty-five days on which the Sun was entirely free from spots; but they 
were small groups, and entirely telescopic. Had these spots been sudden and 
transient outbursts of solar activity, even though they escaped detection on the 
Sun’s disc, it is not probable that they would have been unattended by very 
marked magnetic and auroral displays—such as attended the great spots, at their 
rupture in April and September, 1882. It now seems to be well ascertained, 
that magnetic storms and remarkable auroras are always counted, in time at 
least, with disturbances on the Sun. I am tempted to cite numerous instances, 
but forbear. 

Second. It is entirely improbable that the phenomenon was a transit of 
intra-mercurial planets. If such planets exist, it is quite certain they are much 
smaller bodies than Mercury ; and it requires preparation, effort and close scrutiny 
to detect Mercury with the naked eye, on the Sun’s disc, even when we know 
he is projected there. It is quite improbable that the unaided eye would ever have 
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detected Mercury or Venus when in Transit if the theory of planetary motion 
had not led us to /ook for them there, at certain times. As to the probable exist- 
ence of Vulcan, I beg leave to quote a paragraph or two from Prof. Holden’s Re- 
port on the great Solar Eclipse of May 6, 1883, observed at Caroline Island, S. 
Pacific Ocean. The report is published under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences: 


‘* At the eclipse of 1878 it was a question whether the planet Vulcan of Le 
Verrier existed or no. At the eclipse of that year, I searched for such a planet 
over a space of 320 square degrees and found none.” I may add, that Prof. 
Asaph Hall, myself and others, all searched for it, with the same result. 

Prof. Holden continues: ‘‘ At the same eclipse, Prof. Watson reported the 
existence of two new and much smaller bodies which he saw with a four-inch 
telescope and a magnifying power of forty-five. Prof. Swift also reported the exist- 
ence of two different (and new) bodies, At the present eclipse I looked for these with 
a magnifying power purposely chosen the same as Prof. Watson’s and with an ob- 
jective giving more than twice the light of a four-inch. No such new bodies 
existed within the space marked on the map (See Scéence, No. 3, February, 1883). 
It is my opinion, therefore, that at future eclipses, it will not be necessary to 
devote an observer and a telescope to the further prosecution of this search, and 
I must regard the fact of the non-existence of Vulcan as definitely settled by Dr. 
Palisa’s (Imperial Observatory, Vienna,) observations and my own.” Page ror, 
Memoir. 

Third. Dr. Watson tells us he lingered but a short time to observe them, 
and then moved on, riding with his back to the Sun. With all deference, | think 
the statement leaves abundant room for the play of ‘‘ optical illusion.” There 
are conditions of the eye and the atmosphere, which make this entirely possible, 
even in despite of our own conviction to the contrary. Some persons always see 
an intensely black spot at the center of the headlight of a locomotive, two miles 
away. The most learned and careful astronomers now living have sometimes 
for years been imposed on by optical illusions. They are by no means uncom- 
mon. Sometimes the cause is purely sudyective, at other times there is some olyect- 
tve reality arising out of the laws of refraction, reflection and dispersion of light. 
It is well known that Le Verrier’s elements of Vulcan’s Orbit, were founded on 
the rough observations of a French physician, Lescarbault. Yet M. Liais asserts 
that he observed the Sun at the identical time of Lescarbault’s observations, and 
with much better instruments, and he is positive that no ‘‘ black spot” was visible. 
This is one instance of many. But granting that “two round black spots” were 
really seen by Dr. Watson for a few moments, it may have been the é¢ransient 
interposition o1 objects comparatively near the earth—stationary and dense fragments 
of cloud, (and he says he saw the Sun through clouds)—large and distant birds 
in poise, or even meteorites, moving for a few moments in the line of sight to the 
Sun. But conjecture is useless, and so I desist. 


C. W. PritcHETT. 
Guiascow, Mo., March 11, 1885. 
VIII—45 
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SUN AND PLANETS FOR APRIL, 1885. 
: W. DAWSON, SPICELAND, IND, 


Having passed the Vernal Equinox, the starting point of R. A., the Sun be- 
gins another course of the 24-hour circle; and on April 1st has gone just three- 
fourths through the first hour, and has attained a north declination of 4° 487; 
when it rises six hours and sixteen minutes before southing, and sets six hours 
sixteen minutes after—making the day twelve hours thirty-two minutes long—in 
40° N. latitude. At the end of April the Sun’s R. A. will be 2h. 32m.; and 
declination 14° 58’ N._ At this declination the Sun (or any other celestial body) 
rises 6h. 52m. before southing, and sets as much after; making its time above 
the horizon 13h. 44m. 

The eclipse of March 16th was partially observed here. It began at 11:04, 
S. M. T., or 10:45 R. R. Time, goth Meridian. In two or three minutes it 
made a grandly curious notch in the west side ofthe Sun. Mountain protuber- 
ances on the Moon’s edge were quite prominent. For ten or fifteen minutes it 
seemed to move almost directly eastward as if the eclipse would be nearly, or 
quite annular here; but it passed upward and northward and left the Sun’s edge 
a little eastward of the north point, about two or three minutes before two o’clock, 
but the last contact was obscured by clouds. At 1:55 there was quite a visible 
notch, but it was entirely gone at 1:59. Clouds prevented seeing a transit of the 
Moon’s edge over a good sized spot near the lower edge of the Sun; 
but asmall spot just to the left was hid at 11:33. Contact with the large 
spot above centre occurred at 11:44; and a smal! one about half way from 
this to the lower edge, twenty seconds earlier. The next smaller spot at 
upper end of the group was in contact at 11:48. Dense clouds soon came 
over and prevailed until 12:50, when it thinned just enough to get a good 
view without shade-glass. The black Moon now appeared in the upper side of 
the Sun, obscuring near half its diameter. It soon rose above the large group 
of spots, and in a short time everything was again hid by clouds; and the eclipse 
not seen much more; though enough to get nearly the time of ending—to learn 
that it lasted two hours and about fifty-four minutes. 

The planet Mercury will be ‘‘ Evening Star” all the fore part of April— 
coming to greatest elongation east (19° 26’) in the morning of the 8th, when its 
declination is nearly 17° N., which at this time of year is a position quite favor- 
able for observation. It will set several degrees north of the sun-set point. Ve- 
nus is still Morning Star, but too near the Sun to be well seen. 

Mars is also Morning Star and near Venus, hence of no interest for observa- 
tion. Jupiter is still a very prominent evening star high up in the eastern sky ; 
southing at 9:14 P. M. on the tst. and setting at 4:00 o’clock next morning. Its 
proximity o Regulus, n tne souta end of the S.cwle gives a beau.y o dunn. 
Saturn is high in the western-sky, setting near midnight on the 1st of April, and 
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at 10:00 P. M. on the 31st. It is some distance east of Aldebaran in the Hyades 
group, and may be readily known by its bright silvery luster. The third magni- 
tude star southeast of it is Zeta Tauri, and the brighter one north Beta Tauri. 
Now is the time to get a last look at the widest phase of its rings for nearly fif- 
teen years. 


RECENT ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES. 


A cable message from Dr. Krueger, received on March 7th, announces the 

discovery of an asteroid by Borelli, 
March 6d. 8h. 45m. 36s. Greenwich M. T. 
R. A. ih. 6m. 13.5s. Decl. Plus 7° 9’ 17” 

Daily Motion in R. A. —48s.; in Decl. plus 9’. 

Eleventh magnitude. 

A cable message from Dr. Krueger, received on March 1oth, announces the 
probable discovery of Pogson’s lost planet, by Dr. Palisa. 

March od. 8h. 28m. 45s. Greenwich M. T. 
R. A. 6h. 44m. 41.78. Decl. Plus 28° 10’ t” 

A cable message from Dr. Copeland, at Dun Echt, received March 14th, 
announces the observation of a suspicious object by Dr. Gautier (of Geneva), 
which may be a return of Comet 1867 II. (Temple). A request was made for 
observations by American astronomers, and the following finding ephemeris was 
included in the message : 


Gr. Midnight. ——k. A. -—— Decl.—— Light. 
H. M. Ss. " . 


March 13 I2 II 40 Plus 17 45 0.20 
17 12 8 % 5 
21 ™m 5§ 8 18 24 


24 12 1 48 Plus 18 38 0.21 


— Science Observer Special Circular No. 56. 


ARCH OLOGY. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. 


A gala Meeting was held by the Victoria Philosophica) Institute of Jondon 
some time since at which its inembers gave a worthy welcome to Vice-Chancellot 
Dawson, C.M.G., of McGill University, Montreal, at whose instance the British 
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Association visited Canada this year. The Society of Arts kindly lent its prem- 
ises for the occasion, and its great theatre was crowded in every part long before 
the hour of meeting. The chair was taken by Sir H. Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,—who after the new members had been announced by Captain F. Petrie, 
the secretary—welcomed Dr. Dawson amid loud applause, and asked him to 
deliver his address: It was on “ Prehistoric Man in Egypt and Syria,” and was 
illustrated by large diagrams, also flint implements and bones collected by Dr. 
Dawson himself on the spot during his winter tour in the east; Professor Boyd- 
Dawkins, F.R.S., kindly assisted in the classification of the bones. In dealing 
with his subject, Dr. Dawson remarked that, great interest attaches to any remains 
which, in countries historically so old, may indicate the residence of man before the 
dawn of history. In Egypt, nodules of flint are very abundant in the Eocene 
limestones, and, where these have been wasted away, remainon the surface. In 
many places there is good evidence that the flint thus to be found everywhere 
has been, and still is, used for the manufacture of flakes, knives and other im- 
plements. These, as is well known, were used for many purposes by the ancient 
Egyptians, and in modern times gun-flints and strike-lights still continue to be 
made. The dééris of worked flints found on the surface is thus of little value as 
an indication of any flint-folk preceding the old Egyptians. It would;be otherwise 
if flint implements could be found in the older gravels of the country. Some of 
these are of Pleistocene age, and belong to a period of partial submergence of 
the Nile Valley. Flint implements had been alleged to be found in these gravels, 
but there seemed to be no good evidence to prove that they are other than the 
chips broken by mechanical violence in the removal of the gravel by torrential 
action. In the Lebanon, numerous caverns exist. ‘These were divided into two 
classes, with reference to their origin; some being water caves or tunnels of sub- 
terranean rivers, others sea caves, excavated by the waves when the country was 
at a lower level than at present. Both kinds have been occupied by man, and 
some of them undoubtedly at a time anterior to the Phoenician occupation of the 
country, and even at a time when the animal inhabitants and geographical feat- 
ures of the region were different from those of the present day. They were thus 
of various ages, ranging from the post-Glacial or Antediluvian period to the time 
of the Phcenician occupation. .Dr. Dawson then remarked that many geologists 
in these days had an aversion to sing the word ‘‘ Antidiluvian,” on account of 
the nature of the work which, in years now gone by, unlearned people had attri- 
buted to the Flood described in Scripture, but as the aversion to the use of that 
word was, he thought, not called for in these days, he hoped it would pass away. 

Speaking as a geologist, from a purely geological point of view, and from a 
thorough examination of tlic country around, there was no doubt but what there 
was conclusive evidence t!.1t between the time of the first occupation of these 
caves by men—and they weie men of a splendid physique—and the appearance 
of the early Phoenician inhabitants of the land, there had been a vast submerg- 
ence of land, and a great catastrophe, aye, a stupendous one, in which even the 
Mediterranean had been altered from a small sea to its present size. In illustra- 
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tion of this, the caverns at the Pass of Nahr-el-Kelb and at Ant Elias were de- 
scribed in some detail, and also, in connection with these, the occurrence of 
flint implements on the surface of modern sandstones at the Cape or Ras near 
Beyrout; these last were probably of much less antiquity than those of the more 
ancient caverns. A discussion ensued, which was taken part in by a number of 
distinguished Fellows of the Royal Society, including Sir H. Barkly, F.R.S., 
Professors Wiltshire, F.R.S., Warrington Smyth, F.R.S., Rupert Jones, F.R.S.; 
Colonel Herschel, F.R.S., the talented son of the late Sir John Herschel; Dr. 
Rae, F.R.S., the Arctic explorer; Dr. Dawson, F.R.S.; Mr. D. Howard, the 
Vice-President of the Chemical Institute, and other geologists. The meeting 
afterwards adjourned to the Museum whese refreshments were served. 


THE USE OF COPPER IMPLEMENTS BY THE AMERICAN 
ABORIGINES. 


PROFESSOR WRIGHT. 


The interest with which we contem plate the work of the mound-builders is 
greatly enhanced by reflection upon the rudeness of their tools and the simplicity 
of their mechanical contrivances. There is no evidence that the original inhabit- 
ants of America had any knowledge of iron, or that they knew how to manufac- 
ture bronze. Ornaments of silver and gold were abundant in Mexico and South 
America, but neither of these valuable metals is available for tools. Copper was 
distributed over the whole of North America; and, while used extensively for 
ornaments, was only occasionally manufactured into implements; and, indeed, 
copper is not hard enough either to make a good edged-tool or a hammer. 
Hence at the time of its discovery by Columbus, America was still in the stone 
age, and stone implements everywhere marked the haunts of the aboriginal in- 
habitants; and the implements found in the most elaborate earthworks of the 
mound-builders are not superior in design or workmanship to those which mark 
the camping-places of the roving tribes. 

Copper was, as we have said, widely disseminated among the aborigines of 
America, being found in almost every place where there are any prehistoric re- 
mains, from the lake to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Mississippi and beyond. It was occasionally wrought into axes, chisels, gravers, 
knives, arrow-points and spears, but its principal use was for ornaments. Prof. 
Putnam has shown that the ancient copper implements of the United States have 
all been manufactured by hammering, proving that the natives did not under- 
the art of casting. In South America, however, copper has been found contain- 
taining the impress of the molds in which it was cast. The copper bracelets and 
beads so often found in the mounds were made from thin plates of the metal 
which had been hammered into shape and then bent over a string. 

The source from which copper implements and ornaments have been derived 
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is, without much doubt, on the northern peninsula of Michigan, near where min- 
ing is carried on so extensively at the present time. Native copper is occasion- 
ally found in the valley of the Connecticut River and in New Jersey, but in 
quantities too srnall to have furnished even the supply which we know to have 
been in possession of the aborigines of New England. On Keweenaw Point, 
however, in Northern Michigan, not only is there an endless amount of native 
pure copper which savages could use without melting, but there are numberless 
excavations made by natives in searching for the metal before historic times. 

This portion of Michigan lay in the track of the great ice-movement which 
characterized the glacial period. By this means boulders were transported from 
this region as far as the southern parts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. I have, 
liideed, found boulders (though none containing copper) from the vicinity of 
these mines which had been carried by the ice to the Kentucky hills, a few miles 
south of Cincinnati. It is not surprising, therefore, that occasionally masses of 
this copper should be found in connection with the gigantic boulders which had 
been transported by ice to the vicinity of the mounds in the Ohio Valley. A 
piece of Lake Superior copper weighing five or six pounds was found by Prof. 
Brainard, of Cleveland, in the glacial deposits of Medina County, O. Dr. John 
Locke, of Cincinnati, reports in his possession ‘‘a flattened piece of copper, 
weighing several pounds, which was found in the earthworks at Colerain, Ham- 
ilton County, O., having a spot of silver as large as a pea forming part of the 
mass.” The presence of silver in such form is pretty positive evidence that the 
mineral came from Lake Superior, as it is not known to” exist in this condition 
in any other mines. 

Considering the rude tools with which the prehistoric miners of Northern 
Michigan were compelled to work, their operations were really very surprising. 
Their mauls were nothing but pebbles from the beach, grooved for withes, which 
they used as handles. With these rude implements they broke away the rocky 
portion of the vein containing the copper, and dug trenches, in some places ten 
feet deep, and extending a long distance. Occasionally they encountered a mass 
of copy-er too large for them to manage; and after working upon it ineffectually for 
a long time, left it surrounded with their tools and crude mechanical contrivances, 
to tell the story of their disappointment. 

Near Copper Falls, according to Col. Whittlesey, there was discovered in 
1854, a prehistoric trench, dug in the solid rock to a depth of ten feet and fol- 
lowing the copper veins for thirty feet, From the bottom of the trench in one 
place a flat piece of copper, from five to eight inches thick, was found to project 
upwards for eighteen inches, the granite upon each side having been removed 
by stone hammers to that depth. The upper edge of the copper ‘‘ had been 
beaten by the stone mauls so severely that a lip, or projecting rim had been 
formed, which is bent downward over the sides. A large number of broken 
mauls were found in the place, and around it on the surface.’ It is not surpris- 
ing that the efforts of these ancient miners were ineffectual in the present in- 
stance, as this mass of copper proved to be about nine feet in length, being, 
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therefore, still imbedded, and when they left it seven feet below the rocky bot- 
tom of their trench. ‘There are neither marks of a cutting tool nor of fire upon 
these masses of copper. 

At the Minnesota mine in the vicinity of Ontonagon River, a group of rude 
ancient trenches shows the position of the copper vein for more than two miles, 
and the excavations are some of thirty feet in depth. In one of these there was 
found when first discovered, in 1847, a detached mass of copper weighing nearly 
eight tons, which lay ‘‘upon a cob-work of round logs, or skids, six to eight 
inches in diameter, the ends of which showed plainly the stroke of a small ax or 
cutting-tool, about two and a half inches wide.” These skids were of oak, and, 
on drying, shrank and cracked as water-soaked timber which has been long 
buried, is sure to do, and possessed little strength. ‘‘ The mass of copper had 
been raised several feet on the timbers by means of wedges.” ‘‘Its upper sur- 
face and edges were beaten and pounded smooth, all the irregularities taken off, 
and around the outside a rim or lip was formed, bending downwards.” Char- 
coal and ashes were found in all these trenches. One of the stone mauls from 
this vicinity weighed thirty-six pounds, and was provided with a double groove, 
being, doubtless, intended to be used by two men. 

In one of the pits a rude ladder was found, formed of an oak tree trimmed 
so as to leave the stumps of the branches projecting, on which men could readily 
descend or ascend to or from their work. Wooden levers were also found among 
the rubbish, preserved by the water, which covered them continually. On the 
edge of the excavation in which the mass of copper described was found, there 
stood an aged hemlock, the roots of which extended across the ditch, I (Colonel 
Whittlesey) counted the rings of annual growth on its stump, and found them to 
be 290. Mr. Knapp mentions another tree which had 395. ‘The fallen and 
decayed trunks of trees of a previous generation were seen lying across the pits. 

According to Mr. Foster, the number of ancient hammers taken from these 
excavations alone exceed ten cart-loads. 

‘In cleaning out one of these pits the workmen came upon the remains of 
a wooden bowl, which, it was inferred from the splintery fragments of rock im- 
bedded in the rim, must have been employed in baling out water.” From the 
uniformity with which marks of fire are found in these trenches, it is plausibly 
inferred that the rock vein was heated, and water dashed upon it to destroy its 
cohesion, and make it crumble more easily under the blows of the rude mauls 
wielded by the ancient miners. ‘‘ This method was practiced by civilized nations 
before the invention of gunpowder, and is even at this day in the mining districts 
of the Hartz and Altenberg.” At Isle Royale, on Lake Michigan, some of the 
ancient mining pits are fifty feet in depth, and according to Foster and Whitney, 
there is scarcely a productive vein in all the copper region that does not give 
evidence of having been worked in prehistoric times. — Chicago Advance. 
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The last ten days of February were somewhat milder than the second decade, 
but it remained quite wintry through February, and the mean temperature was 
only 20°. There have been no days, since February zoth, when the tempera- 
ture fell below 10°, and since March rst the lowest temperature was 14°. Very 
little rain or snow has fallen. The heaviest snowfall of the winter occurred Feb-— 
ruary 23d when about six inches fell. Northerly winds have been prevalent but 
the total wind travel has been rather below the average at this season. 

Altogether the season is backward, and a cold, late spring seems likely to be 
the sequel to a long severe winter. 





THE NICARAGUAN CANAL, 


ENGINEERING. 


THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 
J. W. MILLER. 


Just at this time, when attention is directed to the Central American war, 
perhaps the attitude of the national government may be better understood and 
its importance to us more fully realized after reading the following relating to 
the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, written by J. W. Miller, superintendent of the 
St. Louis, Ft. Scott & Wichita Railroad Company. Mr. Miller was in the naval 
service, and twice made survey of the Nicaraguan and Panama routes, prior to 
his journey round the world with Gen. Grant. A man of unusual intelligence 
and culture, with powers of observation that make his notes of special value at 
this time, from which liberal extracts are taken: 

Few persons seem at all aware how simple an engineering feat the canal 
problem present ot Nicaragua. The summit level is the lake, only one hundred 
feet above tide-water. From its southeastern end flows the San Juan River, 
which can be used for more than sixty miles of its length, leaving only forty-five 
miles for a canal. This canal runs through a low alluvial land, no excavations 
are necessary, no tunnels have to be bored, while the last seven miles before 
reaching the Atlantic is simply ditch work through the swamps and lagoons, 
where there is already an average of seven feet of water. 

To return to the upper part of the San Juan. Sixty miles are to be utilized 
by damming the stream. This idea has been ridiculed by various engineers on 
the score that freshets would wash away the dams—a natural though hasty con- 
clusion to be reached by any one conversant with the immense destructive force 
produced by tropical water rainfalls, But note that at Nicaragua alone freshets 
do not occur, for the lake is in an immense basin, one hundred miles long by 
thirty broad, into which the old surrounding country is drained, the river San 
Juan being simply an outlet, never rising more than six feet during the entire 
year. Contrast this gradual rise with the ‘‘cataract” which would be formed in the 
Chagres River if the Panama Canal were built. Slack water navigation is, there- 
fore, feasible on the San Juan, and feasible nowhere else upon the Isthmus, for 
at no other point is there a constant level reservoir. ‘‘ But,’”’ we are told, ‘‘the 
locks will necessvrily be of such size that traffic will be suspended through the 
time taken to fill and discharge them, and ships endangered by the breaking of 
flood-gates.’”” Mr. Menocal has gotten over these objections in his ingenious 
method of admitting and discharging the water of the locks. If not, Captain 
Eads’ railway can be used in connection with the canal. None of the short 
canals around the dams are to be more than two miles long, and marine railways 
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might prove less expensive and overcome the ten-foot ‘lift’ from lower to upper 
level with greater ease than a lock. 

Next, let us look at the Pacific section. It is a generally received idea that 
the Cordilleras of the isthmus extend in one unbroken barrier from Mexico to 
South America. Fortunately, in Nicaragua they trend to the eastward of the 
lake, ending on its western side in the volcano Monbachio, near Granada. From 
Granada to Rivas the country is a succession of hills, nowhere rising to an alii- 
tude of more than 1,000 feet, and sinking to an elevation of less than 130 feet 
above the lake at the point where the canal crosses the divide. In other words 
the ‘‘cut” to be made is 127 feet, plus the depth of the canal. The divide is 
six miles from the lake and about ten from Brito, the Pacific terminus. To lock 
down this distance is a simple matter ; or, again, let Mr. Eads give us a double 


track railway. 

When the expedition sailed for Nicaragua the great problem to be solved 
was the discovery of a pass through this western section. More than three months 
were passed in surveying tentative lines, and when two were found with profiles 
of less than 130 feet, we could scarcely believe our levels were correct. They 
were gone over again, one of the routes being only seventy-eight feet at its sum- 


mit, 
When the expedition returned to the United States the advocates of other 


routes, unable to find any fault in the Nicaraguan line, immediately set about 
to discover imaginary objections. It was bruited abroad that there were no har- 
bors at either terminus. Let us see if this is true. 

Graytown is in reality a better harbor than ever. ‘Thirty years ago the San 
Juan and its tributaries from Costa Rica (which enters below the canal) brought 
down vast quantities of sand and detritus. The volcanic sand, being of light 
specific gravity, had the effect of making a shift bar across the mouth of the river. 
Eventually this bar became so extensive that the stream sought an exit further 
southward, at Colorado Bay, where it now discharges. ‘There are to-day fourteen 
feet of water inside of the bar, and outside of it the ocean bed is hard and stable, 
the coast current having set the whole amount of sand back against the outer 
shore, which is now covered with trees and bushes. ‘The absence of the silt- 
bearing river is, therefore, a cause for congratulation; and a channel once dug 
through Greytown Bar, the harbor is an accomplished and enduring fact. All 
tropical rivers are a curse to a harbor. ‘There is not the slighest chance that the 
San Juan will ever return to its original bed, the history of its change of course 
and the configuration of the land, both going to prove that its tendency is to 
work south. 

It must be granted that there is no good harbor at Brito, the Pacific terminus, 
but there is an excellent one a few miles to the southward, which would afford 
ample refuge for incoming vessels. Brito, however, is susceptible of very great 
improvement at moderate cost; a tall cliff protects the roadstead from northers, 
and the bottom land of the mouth of Rio Grande (which empties at the base of 
the cliff) can be easily excavated. 
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That the Nicaragua route is nearer the United States than others is self-evi- 
dent, but the gain in distance between the Pacific and Atlantic ports is not the 
only advantage ; for, granted that much of the carrying trade will still be done 
by sailing vessels, the ‘‘doldrum”’ weather of Panama Bay and its neighborhood 
will be avoided, and a gain in time of two or three weeks made by ships using 
the Nicaraguan Canal. 

The last reason for advocating the Nicaragua route, ‘‘that it presents the 
advantage of a unique harbor between the two oceans,” is in itself a sufficient 
argument to overcome any minor objections. But Lake Nicaragua is more than 
a harbor, It is a harbor of purest fresh water; a sheet of water surrounded by 
land capable of producing every variety of provisions necessary for victualling 
ships; the plains near the city of Rivas are rich in tropical fruits, and the table- 
lands produce corn, chocolate and sugar, while the cereals of the temperate zone 
grow upon the mountain sides of eastern Nicaragua. 

On the return of the expedition, much time and labor was given to working 
up the various journals and levels, and from the figures obtained the exact cost, 
founded on the price of labor then current, necessary to construct a canal was 
obtained. To this cost was added the usual 25 per cent for contingencies, and 
subsequently a still greater amount was added, on the supposition that rock 
might be encountered two feet below the present profile. The estimates may, 
therefore, be considered as above rather than below the actual cost, but with all 
these additions, the Nicaraguan Canal will be $20,000,000 cheaper than any 
other.—Kansas City Journal. 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 


THE ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF CHOLERA. 
B. F. JONES. 


I will present an article which appeared in ‘‘Bradstreet’s,”» a New York ‘‘jour- 
nal of trade, finance, and public economy,” March 21, 1885, upon the subject of 
water supply in its relation to cholera, which contains as much common sense, it 
seems to me, as it is possible to get into the space occupied and which will be 
read with interest by the people of Kansas City. The author is Colonel William 
Ludlow, chief engineer of the Philadelphia water-works. His reference to the 
fact that the most common vehicle for the transmission of cholera is drinking- 
water which has been contaminated with cholera discharges, is a source of com- 
fort so far as such discharges are likely to affect our water-supply. It is a well 
known fact that there are no sewers above us on the classic stream from which 
our supply is taken to cause the ieast apprehension—but this article cannot be of 
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the least comfort to those who will persist in the use of water from wells and cis- 
terns which are most likely to have seeps from sewers, cess-pools, and the like, 
in which these deathly cholera discharges have been deposited : 

‘«The important question of water supply is attracting marked attention all 
over the country, and numerous communities, large and small, hitherto unsatis- 
factorliy provided for are taking steps to procure charters and raise the necessary 
funds for new constructions. The rapid growth and practical application of san- 
itary knowledge of late years has largely contributed to the result, but in especia: 
has the public sense of the importance of a wholesome water supply been quick- 
ened and aroused to action by a widespread anticipation of an invasion by Asiatic 
cholera, 

‘*Tt is in accordance with all past experience that this plague will reach us 
in the year following its appearance in western Europe, but whether it comes or 
not we have had ample warning, and furthermore are in possession of the requi- 
site knowledge of how to meet it and forbid it to do more than effect a landing. 

‘«The cholera is purely a filth disease, which alike in its home amid the 
ignorance and squalor of Bengal or isolated in hospitals under the surveillance of 
the most skilled physicians, claims as victims more than 50 per cent of those 
reached by its insidious attack. But while it thus baffles all medical skill and 
arouses the bitterest contention among those who seek to explore the mystery of 
its genesis, the practical methods of dealing with it are well understood and can 
be rendered entirely effective. The individual victim must take his half chance, 
but the community can be protected. 

‘¢Tt has been well determined that only in the alimentary canal is the speci- 
fic poison of cholera capable of its deadly work in man. It is true that infected 
clothing will transport it, but unless the germ reach its appointed place in the 
human intestines no harm can result. The healthy stomach even is proof against 
it, so that whether at home or on its pestilential journeyings experience has proved 
that the common vehicle of its transmission from victim to victim is drinking- 
water which has been previously contaminated with cholera discharges. ; 

‘*The moral of this is evident. The first care of those who bear the respon- 
siblity of protecting the public health is to see to it that the most minute precau- 
tions shall be taken to guard the water supply from possible contamination. It 
is not enough that the time has gone by when a well sunk in earth saturated with 
sewage or surface drainage can be permitted to spread its contagion. Attention 
must be given to this, it is true, since the ignorance of people is only supassed by 
their obstinacy, but the health officer or local official who fails to close a source 
of such deadly peril to the community should himself be buried alive in it. Cis- 
terns and reservoirs too, must be thoroughly cleansed and purified, drains ex- 
plored, opened, repaired and ventilated ; sewer connections examined and trap- 
ped; care taken that the water to be used for dietary purposes has no possible 
connection with that used for flushing. These details are obvious and need not 
be enlarged upon. 


‘« But the broader field remains to be explored. I will venture to say that 
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at the present time there are very few water supplies in the land into which more 
or less water-closet or similar drainage does not find its way to a greater or less 
extent. 

‘« The entire region drained by the supply should be gone over as though 
with a fine-toothed comb, and every spot where human pollution could by direct 
discharge or indirect filtration reach the drinking-water, should be at once and 
permanently eradicated. This will in many cases arouse opposition and contu- 
macy, for it is impossible, unless one has actually undertaken the task, to realize 
the brutal selfishness of those who, unendangered themselves, will claim the right 
to continue the poisoning of their neighbors. Were they to do so at close quar- 
ters a shotgun would be a proper argument, but since their premises are beyond 
the range of a rifle they will persist in imperiling the lives of others unless the 
strong hand of the law be laid upon them. 

‘¢ These considerations, you will observe, apply as well to new sources of 
supply as to those already existing. 

“Tt would be desirable to supplement this minute exploration of physical 
features by analytical and microscopic investigations. While chemistry has its 
limitations and cannot positively assign the causes of certain components of water 
supply and totally fails to disclose the existence of diseased germs it is extremely 
useful as a guide, and especially in confirming the results of local examinations. 
The field of microbiology in connection with water supply is as yet hardly entered 
upon, but its application can not fail to prove of the very highest value and 
furnish indications beyond the possibilities of other methods. 

‘*It is needless to say that both chemist and microscopist should be compe- 
tent to do their work. Nothing is more misleading and worthless than the report 
of the ignoramus or the charlatan, and the world, even the scientific world, is 
not at present composed of instructed and conscienscious men exclusively. 

‘* With the general supply thoroughly guarded, no spread of pestilence need 
be feared. Should individual cases occur they can be strictly localized and con- 
tagion exterminated ; but while the presence of cholera need occasion no panic, 
it must be remembered that nothing but unremitting vigilance and thorough pre- 
paration can avail to suppress the foul visitor or prevent his swarming and invis- 
ble myrimidons from penetrating to our homes and fastening upon their prey.” 

I think the careful perusal of the above will be a thorough vindication of the 
senseless idea that our water supply will induce cholera.—Xansas City Times. 


PREVENTION OF CHOLERA.—THE STATE BOARDS OF HEALTH 
REPORT. 


The report of the committee of the State Boards of Health upon the ‘ Prac- 
tical Work Required for the Prevention of Cholera in this Country” embodies 
the recommendations made to the United States and Canadian Governments and 
to the country at large. The recommendations were drafted by a committee 
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composed of Henry P. Baker, Secretary of the Michigan Board of Health; H. 
P. Wolcott, Chairman of the Massachusetts Department; S. S. Herrick, Secretary 
of the Louisiana Board; Peter H. Bryce, Secretary of the Provincial Board of 
Ontario; J. H. Rauch, Secretary of the Illinois Board. 

There are three essential factors to the prevalence of cholera in this country 
as an epidemic: (1) The importation of the disease by means of ships more or 
less directly from its only place of origin in India; (2) local unsanitary conditions 
favorable to the reception and development of the disease; (2) persons sick with 
the disease in some of its stages, or things infected by such sick persons, to carry 
it from place to place. These three factors naturally suggest the methods of 
combating the disease, for which there is needed practical work, international, 
national and inter-State, State and local. So far as relates to State and local 
boards of health, their organization and activities are greater than ever before; 
but it must be admitted that after cholera has been introduced into a country, 
inland quarantines are not easily and sucessfully maintained, although efforts in 
this direction are even then advisable. In view of the threatened introduction of 
cholera into this country during the coming year, and the consequent immense 
waste of life and property values through derangements of commerce, trade and 
productive industries, it is the sense of this conference that the General Govern- 
ment should maintain such a national health service as shall, by rigid inspection 
at the port of embarkation, question the freedom from disease and infection of 
all persons and things from infected districts ; and shall secure the surveillance of 
such persons and things while on shipboard, and, when necessary, detention at 
quarantine stations on this side for treatment and disinfection. 

In view of the present threatening aspect of Asiatic cholera, and the constant 
danger from other communicable diseases occurring at foreign ports having com- 
mercial relations with the United States, we urge upon Congress to provide for 
the appointment and maintenance at all such foreign ports where cholera, yellow 
fever, plague, small-pox, or scarlet fever exist or are liable to exist, of medical 
officers of health, the same being either accredited consuls or attached to the 
consulates. The duties of these officers shall be: To give notice, by telegraph 
when practicable, of the existence or appearance of any of the above named dis- 
eases to some constituted authority in this country; to give notice of the depart- 
ure of any vessel known or suspected to be infected for any port in the United 
States; and, whenever requested by the master of any vessel about to load or 
leave for this country, to inspect thoroughly uch vessel in all her parts, and also 
her cargo, her crew and passengers ; to use such cleansing and disinfection as he 
may deem necessary, and to satisfy himself that all persons about to sail are free 
from dangerous communicable diseases, are not recently from infected places, and 
are properly protected from small pox, giving to her commander a certificate of 
the inspection and of all precautionary measures taken. And it shall be the duty 
of the central) auth«rity n this country to transmit promptly intelligence of the 
existence of the above-mentioned diseases at foreign ports and places, and of the 
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departure of dangerous vessels for the United States and Canada, to all State and 
local health authorities in the country which may be interested in the same. 

We further recommend, in case of those foreign ports which have no con- 
sular agents in this country, or no telegraphic communication with this country, 
and which are liable to transmit pestilence through commercial intercourse, that 
one or more medical officers be chosen to visit such ports as often as may be 
deemed necessary by the central health authority in this country, so as to give 
trustworthy information of the health and sanitary condition of those places. 

Inasmuch as the Dominion of ( anada is equally interested with the United 
States in protecting itself and the United States from the importation of dangerous 
diseases, we suggest that Congress take such measures as will bring about con- 
certed action with the Dominion and the British Government by which the con- 
suls of this country or of England at foreign ports shall examine and take such 
action as they may deem effective, and notify the authorities of such government as 
has authority over any port to which any ship may sail in the United States or 
Canada, in order that such government may beina position to take effective meas- 
ures against the importation of these diseases. We are gratified that the author- 
ities of the Dominion of Canada and of the Province of Ontario have taken active 
steps toward protecting the people of Canada and indirectly those of the United 
States, by the adoption of extensive quarantine regulations. We feel, however, 
that with respect to those regulations regarding the landing of passengers from 
the mail steamers along the St. Lawrence, etc., further special regulations for 
the thorough disinfection of the baggage and effects of all passengers, cabin or 
steerage, as come from infected ports and places, should be carried out in a man- 
ner similar to that recommended by the National Board of Health. Believing 
that the importation of cholera into this country has usually attended the presence 
of immigrants from infected countries, we therefore recommend that a'l such im- 
migrants be prevented from landing at our ports until such time as the danger of 
the introduction of cholera by them shall have passed. 

The inspection and quarantine service inaugurated by the National Board 
of Health, and set forth in the paper by Dr. Smart before this Conference, but 
which system is now inoperative for want of an appropriation by Congress, meets 
with our cordial approval. To enable these protective measures to be carried 
out, we recommend that Congress be urged in the strongest terms to legislate on 
this subject at an early date in its coming session, and to appropriate such funds 
as may be needful. ‘The expenses incident to the work which has to be per- 
formed at foreign ports, and the establishment of refuge stations at points on our 
coast for the detention and treatment of infected vessels arriving from foreign 
ports, should undoubtedly be borne by the National Government, and not by 
individual States or municipalities, for the benefits accruing therefrom are general 
and not restricted to localities, although some ports and cities on the coast may 
have a more immediate interest in the matter than others in the inter‘or It is 
probably, however, that this national protective work inay not be sufficient. 

It will undoubtedly delay and lessen the chances of invasion, but it may not 
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prevent invasion ; the poison of the disease is subtle, and may effect an entrance 
into the country at some unguarded point. ‘The funds necessary to the stamping 
out of the disease in a particular locality, and to the prevention of its spread to 
other localities might in some instances be borne by the municipality or State 
affected ; but should the disease occur in a locality which has failed or is unable 
to make provision for the occurrence, its spread to other cities and States would 
be imminent. ‘The want of means at the infected point would be disastrous to 
many others. Congress has recognized the necessity for aid to State and local 
boards of health under similar conditions in the case of yeilow-fever. In 1879 
the sum of $500,000 was appropriated and placed at the disposal of the National 
Board of Health; and the records show that of this sum $160,c00 was employed 
in combating the epidemic of that year. We therefore recommend that the influ- 
ence of this Conference be used with the view of having appropriated by the 
National Legislature the sum of $500,000, to be used, or as much thereof as may 
be needful, in case of a cholera invasion, in stamping out the disease from the 
infected localities, and in preventing its spread from«state to state. 

The removal of local unsanitary conditions favorable to the development 
of cholera is the especial work of state and local boards of health. Much has 
been done already in some states, but much remains which should receive imme- 
diate attention. Where it can be done, State Sanitary Inspectors should be 
appointed to visit all the towns and cities specially liable to the disease, to coun- 
sel with the local authorities as to the best methods of prevention. This work 
should be vigorously prosecuted before the disease reaches our shores. 

The cause of cholera is centained in the discharges of persons affected by 
the disease, or in things infected by such discharges. Should the disease reach 
our shores, the first case, and after this the first case which reaches any given 
community, should be strictly isolated; all infected material from those and 
from any subsequent casses shonld be destroyed in such manner as to stamp 
out the disease. Intelligent sanitary precautions beforehand and scientific dis- 
infection and treatment in the presence of the disease should take the place of 
necessary cruelties in case of a panic. In case any city or town is infected, the 
same principles of isolation should in general be applied to the city as to the 
infected individual. Intercourse with other places and cities should be under 
sanitary supervision, substantially as set forth in the rules and regulations of the 
National Board of Health, respecting the inspection of travelers, disinfection of 
effects, vehicles, etc. 

Health officers and inspectors appointed by state or provincial boards of 
health should, in addition to other sanitary work, see that the localities have set 
apart, erected, or planned to be set apart or erected, structures which shall 
possess the sanitary requirements of an isolation hospital. But as regards all 
necessary work by local boards of health, most state and provincial boards of 
health have printed and issued documents which give ample instructions. 

e 
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CREATOR AND CREATION: By Laurens P. Hickock, D. D., LL.D. Octavo, 
pp. 360. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York. For sale by Ginn, 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

This is an intensely philosophical treatise upon the knowledge in the reason 
of God and his work, and is an attempt to present the physical portion of a philos- 
ophy which shall be able, with the metaphysical portion already presented in 
rational psychology, to harmonize the observed phenomena of nature and the 
faith of theists so that both shall be found to be essential parts of a unified spirit- 
ual scheme competent to silence all skeptical cavilling at theology. Inthe words 
of the author, ‘‘ After a critical examination of the leading theories of modern 
philosophy, exposing the main point in which with most there is an utter, and in 
the best a partial, deficiency, and therein opening the sure process tothe knowl- 
edge of an absolute Creator, the Creation is itself speculatively contemplated in its 
essential forces and those determined in their necessary connections.” 

The argument of the work is that these essential forces have their determined 
connections in all the mechanism of inorganic nature, and then a life-power is 
contemplated as superior by the Creator, which uses these essential mechanical 
forces in spontaneously upbuilding about itself, and for its own ends, the varied 
organic structures of the vegetable and animal kingdoms; when a contemplated 
endowment of animal life sentient life with reason introduces man in the image of 
the Creator and crowns the creative work with a spiritual kingdom in humanity 
which has dominion over all. 

The following is the author’s general method: First, to determine the ex- 
tent of knowledge within experience; to recognize reason as competent to 
carry our knowledge beyond experience and then, by reason, to attain the sure 
knowledge of a being who may be an Absolute Creator. 

Second, to show that no one space and one time can be determined in com- 
mon for all, without a knowledge of fixed force in place, and passing force in 
period, to contemplate how such distinguishable forces may be originated, and 
by their multiplication and interaction a material universe may be consummated, 
and then how the superinduction of a life-power may build up all the organisms 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and the gift of reason may elevate the 
animal to the human. 

The work is divided into two parts, I—Knowledge of a Creator, I—Knowledge 
of Creation. The first is divided into three chapters entitled: Knowledge Re- 
stricted to that which is Gained in Experience; Reason Competent to Know an 
Outer Creation; Reason Knows the Creator. The second is also divided in 
three chapters, viz.: Space.and Time; Force; Life. Force is considered under 
three divisions ; Antagonistic force; Diremptive force; Revolving force. Under 


VIII—46 
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the head of Life are discussed The Reign of Life in the Vegetable Kingdom; 
Reign of Sense in the Animal Kingdom; the Reign of Reason in humanity. 

It will be seen by this meagre outline of the scope of the work that the exe- 
cution of the plan necessarily carries the reader to the highest sphere of specula- 
tive philosophy, yet he will find that ‘‘ by the use of reason as a distinct organ 
of transcendental knowledge we may consistently attempt to attain a knowledge 
of the Creator; following which we may also consistently seek to know the work 
of Creation in its incipiency, progress and consummation.” 

We commend it to all who desire to obtain a view of the subject from a 
higher standpoint and from a more comprehensive platform than are ordinarily 
furnished by thinkers of the merely materialistic school. 


CHAPTERS ON EvoLurion: By Andrew Wilson, Ph. D., F. L. S., Etc. With 
259 illustrations. Octavo, pp. 383. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. For 
sale by M. H. Dickinson; $2.50. 

This is not a new work, but it probably presents the facts and arguments of 
evolution as fully and fairly as any that has been published. Commencing with 
the almost simultaneous promulgations of the theory, worked out at opposite 
points on the globe, by Darwin and Wallace in 1858, he states the problem con- 
cisely and clearly, following the statement with consequentand logically arranged 
chapters upon the study of biology, the constitution of the animal and plant 
kingdoms, protoplasm; the evidence in favor of the theory from rudimentary 
organs; from the tails, limbs and lungs of animals; the evidence furnished by the 
science of likenesses; from missing links, from development in the earlier stages 
in the life history of animals, in the life histories of star fishes and crustaceans, 
and from the development of mollusks, anphibians, etc.; the evidence for the 
life-histories of insects; from the constitution of colonial or compound animals; 
from the fertilization of flowers; from degeneration; and finally a chapter on 
geology and evolution. 

The whole is bountifully illustrated with wood cuts, while the style is attrac- 
tive and lucid. Any reader who wishes to find the whole subject fully treated in 
one volume need go no further than this. 


THE APPROACHING END oF THE AGE: By H. Grattan Guiness. Sixth edition. 

Octavo, pp. 776. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 1884. For sale by 

M. H. Dickinson, $2.50. 

The full title of this work is ‘‘ The Approaching End of the Age, Viewed in 
the Light of History, Prophecy and Science,” and its author, who is Director of 
the East London Institute for Home and Foreign Missions, has devoted many 
years of patient and laborious research to its preparation. Its object is to prove 
that the day of Christ is at hand, or, to use the language of the author, ‘‘ that 
the time for evangelizing the nations and gathering in the church of the first-born 
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is speedily to expire—that the long day of grace to the Gentiles is all but over, 
and that apostate Christendom, so long spared by the goodness of God, is soon 
to be cut off by his righteous severity—that the mystery of God is all but finished 
and his manifested rule about to be inaugurated—that the closing Armageddon 
conflict is at hand and the complete overthrow of the confederated hosts of evil ; 
that scarcely a single prophecy in the whole Bible, relating to events prior to the 
second advent of Christ remains unfulfilled.” 

In elucidating the subject and explaining the fulfillment of scripture-pro- 
phecy he has presented an astonishing array of facts regarding the world’s history 
and chronology, the nature and object of prophecy, the plan of providence, the 
system of timesand seasons of natureand the periodicity of vital phenomena. The 
facts of nature and of revelation are collected and compared, and the author 
finally claims that all the proofs are of a character that no sober-minded Christian, 
student can reject. 

The amount of information on obscure historical points, astronomy and phi- 
losophy crowded into this work is wonderful, and the fact that it has, in six 
years, reached its sixth edition, is strong evidence of its acceptability to a large 
class of intelligent readers. 


THE THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE WorLD: By B. F. Cocker, D. D., LL.D. 
Octavo, pp. 426. Harper Brothers, New York. For sale by M. H. Dick- 


inson. $2.50. 

This work, though not exactly new, is still one of the best constructed argu- 
ments in opposition to certain materialistic tendences of modern thought to be 
found, and is decidedly worthy of the careful study of all who are interested in 
the question of the personality and providence of God. Professor Cocker is the 
author of a treatise upon ‘‘ Christianity and Greek Philosophy,” published sev- 
eral years ago which attracted much attention among earnest Christian thinkers, 
at least. The present essay is devoted to an effort to show that the theistic 
postulate is not degraded to a mere hypothesis, inadequate to explain the Uni- 
verse, but that man must still continue to look up to a personal God and to that 
providence which is pre-eminently revealed in history, ‘* instituting a Kingdom 
of God upon earth by a supernatural guidance and grace.” 

The author has constantly in mind the issue made by Strauss in his ‘The 
Old Faith and the New,” as between God and no God—between the belief in a 
personal God and the impersonal All, which justifies him as he says, in his attempt 
to restate and defend the “ Theistic conception of the world.” 

The scope and logical sequence of the work can be judged of from the follow- 
ing titles of the eleven chapters comprised inthe book: ~The Problem Stated ; 
God the Creator; The Creation; Creation—the Genesis or Beginning ; Creation : 
its History ; Conservation—the Relation of God to the World; Providenee of 
God in Human History; The Relation of God to Humanity ; Special Providence 
and Prayer; Moral Government—its Grounds, the Correlation between God and 
Men; Moral Government—its Nature, Condition, Method and End. 
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The author claims that the signs of the tinies are propitious, that at present 
the conflict between reason and faith, science and religion, presents many hope- 
ful indications of an approaching conciliation and that the most candid men on 
all sides of the question are ‘‘hourly catching glimpses of the everlasting har- 
mony which pervades the universe of being and thought.” 

It is a book that presents the whole subject fairly, thoughtfully and, as we 
regard it, with powerful force in favor of theism. 


WonDERS AND CURIOSITIES OF THE RaILway: By Wm. Sloan Kennedy. 12 
mo., pp. 254. Second edition, S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. For sale 
by M. H. Dickinson, $1.25. 

This handsome and admirably illustrated book contains a condensed history 
of railroad building and progress a!l over the world and is a most interesting 
volume to the general reader, as well as to the railroad man. Commencing with 
‘‘ Beginning in Europe,” we are next instructed as to the first American rail- 
roads; then as to the ‘‘ Banding of the Continent,” ‘‘ The Locomotive in Slip- 
pers,” ‘A Mosaic of Travel,” “ A Handful of Curiosities,” in railways and locc- 
motives; an account of mountain railways, vertical railways, tramways ; the 
uses and functions of railways in war, the luxuries of travel as shown in the 
private cars of Vanderbilt and others ; descriptions of old and new styles of 
rails, trains, etc. There are more than twenty illustrations of ancient and modern 
railroad cars, engines and other improvements. 

Taken altogether this book is a success and will have a heavy run if ‘‘ found 
out” by the public. 


Mepicav E.ectricity: By William White, M. D. 12mo., pp. 203 Fowler 

& Wells, New York. For sale by M. H. Dickinson, $2.00. 

This is a manual for students, intended to show the most scientific and ra- 
tional application of electricity to all forms of acute and chronic disease by the 
different combinations of electricity, galvanism, electro-magnetism, magneto-elec- 
tricity and human magnetism. Dr. White is professor in the New York Medical 
College for women, and brings to the subject a large experience in the treatment 
of all classes of diseases and, while he does not discard drugs altogether, he be- 
lieves that electricity can be made to take their place in many instances. His 
style is good and his directions for the application of this remedial agent clear 
and precise, so that no one need make any mistake in its use. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, AND OTHER Essays: By Prof. T. H. Huxley. Price, 
post free, 15 cents in postage stamps. J. Fitzgerald, Publisher, 20 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York. 

This latest number of the ‘‘ Library of Science” is one of the most valuable 
and interesting in that popular series. Besides the essay on ‘‘ Technical Educa- 
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tion,” which by itself is worth more than the price of the whole number, there 
are four other essays, namely, on Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen; on 
the Connection of the Biological Sciences with Medicine; on S:nsation and the 
Sensiferous organs; and on Certain Errors respecting the Structure of the Heart 
attributed to Aristotle. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Cassell’'s Family Magazine, American Edition, Vol. I, Nos, 9 and to, Novem- 
ber and December ; $1.50 a year, 15 cents monthly; Cassell & Co., New York. 
The Virginia, a Mining, Industrial, and Scientific Journal, Jed. Hotchkiss Editor 
and Proprietor January, 1885; $2.00 a year 25 cents a month, Staunton, Va. 
Iowa State Historical Record, published by State Historical Society, at Iowa City, 
Iowa; January, 1885. National Water Works Co., Kansas City, Mo., revised 
water rates and rules and regulations for 1885, B. F. Jones, Superintendent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Humboldt Library, No. 66: Technical Education and other essays, 
by Thomas H. Huxléy; price 15 cents; J. Fitzgerald, Publisher, New York. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies, Herbert B. Adams, Editor. Third Series, II- 
III: Local Institutions of Virginia, by Edward Ingle, A. B.; February and March, 
1885, Baltimore, Md. Zhe University Review, successor to Kansas Review and 
University Courier, March, 1885. Signal Service Notes, Nos. VI, VII, VIII, 
IX: No. VI—A Report on Wind Velocities at Lake Crab and at Chicago, by H. 
A. Hazen; No. VII—The Study of Meteorology in Higher Schools of Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria, by Frank Waldo; No. VIJ1I—Variation of Rainfall 
West of the Mississippi, by H. A. Hazen; No, 1X—The Elements of the Helio- 
graph, by Frederick K. Ward, Washington City Signal Office, 1883. A Cor- 
relation Theory of Color Perception, by Charles A. Oliver, A. M., M. D., Jan- 
uary, 1885, Philadelphia, Pa. Pacific Science Monthly, Stephen Bowers, Ph.D., 
Editor, Vol. I, No. 1, March, 1885, Bowers & Son, San Buenaventura, Cal. 
Advance Sheets, Report of Experiments, by Prof. E. M. Shelton, Manhattan, 
Kansas, March, 1885 ; Experiments of 1884. Mew York Medical Abstract, Febru- 
ary, 1885, Vol. V, No. 2; $1.00 per year; Medical Abstract Co., New York. 
Bulletin of Washburn College Laboratory of Natural History, Edited by Francis W. 
Cragin, Vol. I, No. 2, price 20 cents, Topeka, Kas., January, 1885. Report of 
Adjutant-General of Missouri for 1883-4, Jefferson City, Mo. Meteorology of 
Oakland, Cal. for 1882-3, and 1883-4, by J. B. Trembly, M. D., Oakland, Cal. 
The Revolution of 1884, J. G. Pangborn, Chicago, Ill., 1885. International 
Electrical Exhibiticn, 1884. Report of Examiners on Applications of Electricity 
to Warfare; Fire and Burglar Alarms and Annunciators ; Underground Conduits ; 
Electro Dental Apparatus; Electric Telegraphs, published in Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Truths in Applied Entomology, by Chas. V. Riley, U. S. Entomologist, 
Macon, Ga., 1884. Report of the Entomologist Chas. V. Riley, M. A., for year 
1884; January 31, 1885, Government Printing Office. Department of Agricul- 
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ture, Catalogue of Exhibit of Economic Entomology at the World’s Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, New Orleans, 1884-5; Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1884. Bulletins of the California Academy of Sciences, Nos. 2 and 3, Jan- 
uary and February, 1885. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 
J. C. HIGDON, M. E., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SYSTEM OF AERIAL CoNpDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL WirES.—Mr. D. B. Mac- 
quarrie, manager of the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company of this city, 
is the projector of this improvement, his object being to provide for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of such a system as will overcome the defects of both un- 
derground conduits and the present unsightly pote system—one which shall com- 
bine all of the efficiency and simplicity possessed by the one with the desirable 
compactness of the other. 

The invention consists principally in supporting upon posts, or columns de- 
signed expressly for the purpose, a continuous chamber in which the wires are 
confined, substantially as hereafter more fully explained. 

In construction a line of supporting posts is provided with suitable flanges 
at their bases and secured to a foundation of masonry. ‘These posts may be of 
any suitable material and they may be tamped in the ground as ordinary posts 
are, but preferably, they are formed of cast-iron with a flange at each end. 

The flange at the upper end projects sufficiently at either side of the conduit 
to form a support for the cover-sections when removed from their normal posi- 
tion. This arrangement obviates the necessity of lowering the cover to the 
ground when the wires are to be repaired. 

In constructing the said conduit, sheet-metal is given the preference as to 
material. The chamber or conduit is rectangular in cross-section and is com- 
posed of a pair of side-sheets to the lower edge of which a flanged bottom-sheet 
is securely riveted. Bracing-plates, perforated for the passage of the wires, are 
placed immediately over each supporting-post, they are used mainly to impart 
rigidity to the sides of the conduit and being provided with flanges they are se- 
curely riveted thereto. 

The said plates being perforated, they are, of course, utilized as wire-sup- 
ports, but as they are limited in number, intermediate devices for supporting the 
wires may be employed. Any of the improved devices now in use for the pur- 
pose can be used here. 

The wires within the conduit are protected by removable weather-proof cov- 
er-sections having pendant side-flanges and tongued and grooved end-portions. 
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The length of each cover-section should correspond to the distance between 
the centers of the supporting-columns. 

After the wires have been placed in position, any desired section of the con- 
ducting chamber or the entire length thereof may be filled with paraffine, or other 
insulating compound, but this is not essential to the perfect working of the line. 

It is evident from this construction that telegraph and similar wires may be 
confined in a very limited space—for instance: a ten-inch conduit will accommo- 
date two hundred wires, and their electrical condition and freedom from mutual 
interruption will perhaps be more nearly perfect than those’of any known system. 

The described system affords absolute protection to life and property, for, 
unlike the pole system, it will be impossible for a wire to break and fall from its 
position in the conduit. 

The system wiil operate equally as well when constructed along the narrow- 
est alley-way as upon the broadest streets—a fact of no small importance in the 
construction and maintenance of a telegraph system. 


ImpROVED FoLpinc Tas_e.—This invention consists, primarily, in construc- 
ting the top of the table in two similar sections that are hinged together; the ob- 
ject being to produce a table that may be folded to the form of a small packing- 
box. 

The construction may be described as follows: A pair of top-sections pro- 
vided with raised border-strips which encircle the edge of each, hinges located 
upon such strips for connecting the top-sections, a pair of rectangular supporting- 
frames hinged to fold inward longitudinally upon the under surface of the top, 
(their cross-bars resting in notches formed in the adjacent border-strips connect- 
ing the top sections) and being severed upon a central line and provided thereat 
with hinges to allow of a transverse fold in closing the top sections together, bi- 
furcations in the lower extremities of the frames, and braces hinged to the under 
surface of the top for engaging the bifurcations when the table is in use. 

The inventor is Mr. J. C. Mehaffey, of Kansas City. 


THE ST. LOUIS .ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


In the meeting of the Academy of Science last week Prof. Pritchett gave a 
description of his work in assisting in the compilation of the topographical map 
of Missouri. His connection with the work was only as an astronomer, and the 
Washington University Observatory was held throughout as the basis for all the 
work. The uncompleted state of the work prompted a suggestion that an at- 
tempt be made to obtain an appropriation from the State for its completion. The 
value of such a showing as might be made of the mineral and agricultural re- 
sources of the State, it was thought, ought to induce the making of the appro- 
priation. 

Prof. Potter presented some analyses of water made to determine to what 
extent sewage introduced into the rivers is oxidized and gotten rid of by oxida- 
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tion. He said opinions of scientists as expressed on this subject did not agree, 
and quoted some differences. His view was that sewage was oxidized, and to 
gain evidence on the point he collected specimens of the water.to be found in 
the Mississippi at Bissell’s Point, foot of Lesperance Street, off the docks at Car- 
ondelet, at the Quarantine station and at Crystal City. The analyses showed 
that the purest water was found at Quarantine, which is two miles below the foot 
of Lesperance Street, where the worst water was obtained, and where the main 
sewers empty their contents into the stream. The water at Crystal City was next 
to the Quarantine in purity, while the water at Bissell’s Point, from whence the 
city’s supply is drawn, was third in purity, and Carondelet fourth. He found in 
this ample proof that sewage was oxidized and the water purified by running 
freely in a stream, as also an argument in favor of the establishment of the base 
of water supply for the city at the Chain of Rocks, above the present point, 
which is below a drainage district of the city. 

The next publication will be a memorial to the late Dr. Englemann. Prof, 
Asa Gray will be here in April or May, and will be entertained by the Academy. 
Dr. George Richter was admitted to membership. At the next meeting Prof. 
Nipher will discourse on some electrical experiments. 


A STUDY OF AMERICAN WHEATS. 


A chemical investigation of the wheats of the country has been going on 
for two years in the laboratory of the Department of Agriculture. Such results 
have been obtained that Mr. Clifford Richardson, the chemist, feels justified in 
giving publicity to them. From very elaborate tables showing the analysis of a 
great variety of wheats from all parts of the country these deductions are made. 
The main failing of American wheats is their deficiency in albuminoids. The 
highest percentage of albuminoids found by Prof. Richardson was 17.15 in a 
Minnesota wheat. Russian wheats have been shown to contain 29.56 per cent. 
The albuminoids are regarded as the most valuable part of the grain. Prof. 
Richardson says it is difficult to explain for what reason American wheats con- 
tain so much less water than is given in the foreign averages, but he has never 
seen a sample which contained as much as the average given by the chemist 
Wolf for German wheat. He concludes that the hotter and drier summers of 
America may afford the explanation. A comparison of the samples analyzed 
shows that the wheat of the eastern States is the poorest raised, falling below the 
average in albuminids, in ash and insize. The improvement is gradual and reg- 
ular until the Pacific slope is reached, where there is a decided falling off in qual- 
ity. The best wheat grows between the Mississippi and the mountains. It has 
a higher averagein oil,albuminoidsand ash. The Oregon and California wheats, 
although showing large and handsome grains, contain a comparatively low amount 
of albuminoids. 

After crossing the Mississippi the averages show that in Missouri and Kansas 
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wheats are deficient in nitrogen, while Texas produces a grain rich in nitrogen, 
but injured by too small weight per 100. Minnesota hasa much larger grain, not 
quite so well supplied with nitrogen. It is Colorado which leads in the produc- 
tion of a large grain containinga large amount of albuminoids. That State, Prof. 
Richardson says, shows what the possibilities are of raising a perfect wheat. 





EXPLORING ALASKA. 


The country seems to have settled down into a conviction of the unwisdom 
of wasting money, anxiety, health and life upon arctic research. Even Mel- 
ville’s specious proposition to journey to the pole by the comparatively safe way of 
Franz Joseph Land has met no encouragement either from public prints or pri- 
vate capitalists, and the young yachting swells of New York, who in the roseate 
warmth of after dinner enthusiasm last autumn were promising their fathers’ mill- 
ions to send the daring engineer north again, are now discreetly silent. It will 
be some years, probably, before the Government will send men into the icy 
regions merely to extend geographical knowledge, and it may be that the dread- 
ful results of the Greely expedition, though its purpose was a better one, will put 
a stop to the national encouragement of this sort of adventure forever. The 
Government is, however, encouraging explorations in our own territory, in regions 
not difficult of access, of great geographical and commercial interest, and yet 
comparatively unknown. 

Four expeditions have been sent to Alaska within two years, and have suc- 
ceeded in giving us a knowledge of the magnitude and possibilities of that once 
despised possession which is inspiring lofty dreams of national and private wealth. 
Its fisheries have returned the Government an interest of nearly five per cent a 
year on the $7,200,000 which Secretary Seward paid Russia for Alaska in 1867, 
as a delicate acknowledgment of our gratitude for that nation’s firm friendship 
during the rebellion, and now it is found that the possession which we then did 
not especially want contains vast rivers, mountains, forests and mines of un- 
dreamed of riches. Private companies are contemplating the exploration of the 
country; there are rumors that they are already being carried on in secret and 
for dishonest purposes ; while a fifth Government expedition is nearly ready to 
sail from San Francisco under the command of Lieut. George M. Stoney. 

This young officer has already headed two expeditions to Alaska. He was. 
one of the Rodgers party, who after the burning of that steamer were greatly-- 
aided in their retreat southward by the Tschoutche Indians of Alaska. The Gov 
ernment sent him back in 1883 with presents for these Indians, and while with 
them he heard of a great river that emptied itself into Hotham Inlet, south of the 
Yukon. With two men and a dingey and ten days’ provisions he explored it 
fifty miles, and found it could be navigated by large steamers for that distance. 
Last year he explored the river—named Putnam River, in honor of the young 
officer of the Rodgers who was lost on the ice near Siberia—for nearly 400 miles 
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and the present expedition is to continue the work. ‘The river, he thinks, will 
rank among the great rivers of the world; numerous streams flow into it, and it 
is surrounded by dense forests of spruce and pine and birch, and by a general 
richness of vegetation unlooked for in so high a latitude. - 

The Putnam is not so great a river, however, as the Yukon, which Lieut. 
Schwatka explored in 1883 for 1,800 miles. He crossed the country 150 miles 
from Sitka in May, to the headwaters of the Yukon, where he built a raft, and 
floated down the stream, through marshes, deep lakes and great cafions, where 
the water sometimes rushed for five miles between huge basaltic cliffs. The 
Yukon ‘‘is so long,” says Lieut. Schwatka, ‘‘ that if its source were at Salt Lake, 
its waters might empty into New York Bay, and its mouth is so wide that New 
York would be on one side and Philadelphia on the other.” Another expedi- 
tion, under Lieut. Abercrombie, attempted last summer to explore the Copper 
River, which is from 400 to 500 miles long, but did not penetrate it far. 

Of the wisdom and utility of these explorations there can be no question. 
Alaska is not ice-bound the year through; steamers can get to Point Barrow, the 
northernmost land, at almost any time, and sailing vessels can reach it in ordinary 
summer weather. We know the country almost for its fisheries alone; its im- 
mense and almcst inexhaustible tracts of timber are scarcely touched, and its 
mineral wealth is almost a matter of speculation. The research should be ex- 
haustive and more distinctly scientific than it has been ; and it is pre eminently a 


Government work. — Globe- Democrat. 





COAL-DUST IN COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


Bergrath Althaus, in a recent session of the Natural History Division of the 
Silesian Society fiir vaterlandische Cultur, made an interesting report concerning 
the work of the Prussian Commission for the discovery of safeguards against fire- 
damp, in the course of which he called special attention to the effect of coal-dust in 
aggravating the disastrous effects of explosions. Of the fatal accidents in Prussian 
coal-mines, ,!; are due to fire-damp; and the average number of deaths per explo- 
sion where coal-dust ts present is 5, against 1.4 where coal dust is absent. ‘This sta- 
tistical argument is conclusive as to the importance of a study of the part played 
by coal-.ust in such cases. The paper of Mr, Hutchinson, published in the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal, January roth, 1885, sums up the English inves- 
tigations of this subject, almost to the present time (we believe one or two import- 
ant papers have appeared since it was written) ; but it is less full and satisfactory 
as to what has been done in Europe; and it leaves in doubt the vital questions 
involved, 

Bergrath Althaus, in the report to which we have referred, says of the Eng- 
lish investigations, particularly of Galloway and Abel, that ‘‘they did not suc- 
ceed in completely explaining the influence of coal-dust; and hence opinions on 
the subject continue to differ.” But he remarks, a little farther on, that the 
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expensive experiments conducted since the middle of 1884, at the Konig mine, 
at Neunkirchen, near Saarbriicken, have completely solved the problem, have set 
all doubts at rest. He says: ‘‘ We can now distinguish dangerous trom harmless 
coal-dust. We know where we must forbid the use of fiery explosions altogether, 
and substitute other means.” 

The report of the experiments at the Kénig mine] we shall discuss in a later 
issue. Professor Hasslacher, of Berlin, who acted as reporter of the Prussian 
Commission, has made some general statements concerning them, from which it 
appears that all kinds of coal-dust are capable of exploding violently when ignited 
by such means as the electric spark, and that the extent of the explosion is much 
greater with coal-dust than with fire-damp. These conclusions contradict those 
of the earlier French Commission, which thus appears, on insufficient evidence, 
to have underrated the danger from this source. The Prussian experiments go 
to show that dust without the recognizable presence of fire-damp may become, 
under some conditions, a destructive agent. A thorough study of the experi- 
ments themselves will be required, in order to see how far they explain the most 
impressive fact of all, namely, the fact that so many dusty coal-mines and coal- 
breakers never have any explosions. No theory which does not somehow ac- 
count for this fact can be considered complete. 

Concerning the quantity of fire-damp generated in Prussian mines, Mr, 
Althaus observes that 9,000,000 cubic meters escape annually from the shafts of 
the very fiery Neu-Iserlohn I. mine; and that the seven most dangerous West- 
phalian mines produce annually 39,000,000 cubic meters. He adds that all the 
cities of Prussia could be lighted with the gas escaping from Prussian coal mines. 

The Pieler alcohol lamp and the Wolf benzine lamp are praised as the most 
sensitive indicators of the pressure of fire-damp; the former showing so small a 
proportion in the mine atmosphere as o.25 per cent, and the latter 2 per cent. 
Since explosive mixtures contain more than 6 per cent, the warning thus given 
would in most cases leave ample time for preventing the danger by increased sup- 
ply of air, the only radical and effective safeguard. — Engineering and Mining Journal. 


THE PERMANENCY OF WROUGHT-IRON STRUCTURES. 


The following by Prof. Rossiter W. Raymond, shows that the views 
advanced in another article in the present number upon ‘‘The Fatigue of Met- 
als,” are not unanimously accepted by engineers and physicists :—[Z@. Review.] 

An elaborate report By Professor Thurston on the present condition of the 
iron composing the structures of the New York elevated railroads, conclusively 
shows that these structures have not been overstrained; that they are made of 
good material, and as good now as it was the day it was put in place; that they 
are well-proportioned and of a strength far beyond the danger limit for any one 
of the possible causes of deterioration; that they are not subject to risk of 
crystalization or of any other source of injury to quality and strength known to 
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engineers. Professor Thurston’s thorough discussion will perhaps, for a time 
at least, silence the prating of newspaper engineers about “vibration,” ‘‘crystalli- 
zation,” ‘‘decay,” and what not. 

We cannot forbear to quote a few sentences : 

‘‘So far as I am aware, and so far as I can ascertain, there is no evidence 
extant, and nothing to give the slightest foundation to the belief, that good 
wrought-iron, loaded within the elastic limit, will ever yield either to stationary 
or to intermittent unreversed loads, or that crystallization can ever take place 
under such conditions. 

“Thus, that distinguished engineer, the late Mr John A. Roebling, report- 
ing upon the condition of the great Niagara suspension bridge several years after 
its construction, states: ‘After a thorough examination, I am unable to report 
any change.’ Experiment exhibited the same deflection as when the bridge was 
first built, and no evidence of loss of strength or stiffness was detected by his 
repeated measurements of the bridge under load. The same engineer, remov- 
ing the old aqueduct over the Alleghany river, at Pittsburg, after forty years 
of continuous service, found the iron suspension-rods to be quite equal in 
quality to new iron, It was used again in a new structure. Tie-bars that had 
been in service underground, imbedded in clay for twenty-five years, were 
found in equally good condition as toquality of the metal. Theold St. Clair Street 
bridge, near the same locality, after forty years of service, was taken down to 
make place for the later suspension bridge at Pittsburg, and its iron was 
unchanged in quality. Iron originally crystalline remained so; the iron found 
fibrous at its removal was fibrous when first used ; no change in either direction 
had taken place. 

‘*Testing iron wires from the old Fairmount suspension bridge, taken down 
a few years since to make room for the new and stronger truss-bridge at Phila- 
delphia, over the Schuylkill, and comparing it with good merchant qualities of 
wire of the same gauge, I found the two lots of wire substantially the same 
in quality. Thirty years of work had not apparently affected the wire of the 
bridge in the least.” 

It is a serious question, and one which time only can completely answer, 
whether steel structures will prove as uniformly and permanently reliable as 
wrought-iron has proved to be, or in other words, whether the fibrous texture of 
wrought-iron can be equaled in this respect by the granular texture of steel or 
of ingot iron. In this connection, it is interesting to note that the fibrous texture 
referred to is imparted to wrought-iron by the presence in it of a small proportion 
of slag from the puddling-furnace ; and that this can be secured in the Bessemer 
converter also, if desired. The so-called Kileinbessemerei, carried on at Avesta, 
in Sweden, for several years past, produces exclusively soft, fibrous iron by the 
simple device of pouring slag and iron together into the ingot-mould. This 
requires however, a very smal! charge (usually not more than half a ton), and a 
direct pouring from the converter, without the intervention of a ladle, which 


would chill the slag. 











SANITATION IN ST. LOUIS. 


SANITATION IN ST. LOUIS. 


Under the auspices of Alplin Council, Legion of Honor, the first of a series 
of lectures on sanitation was given at the Pickwick before a large audience by 
Mr. Robert Moore. The lecture was not burdened with either diagram or 
charts, but Mr. Moore dealt with the question of drainage in a manner that could 
not fail to be understood by every one present. 

At the outset he remarked on the advance of medical and social science dur- 
ing the last hundred years, and said if- man could not add to his stature, he 
had, by taking thought, added to the number of his days. The chief factor in 
these beneficial changes was the increase and wide dissemination of the knowl- 
edge of the laws upon which life depended. Another factor had been the deep- 
ening of the idea of the interdependence and kinship of mankind. From pure 
selfishness, or from no higher motive, men are now forced to become their 
brothers’ keepers. Another cause was the enormous increase of wealth which 
the inventions of the last hundred years had brought to men. People were now 
better fed, better clothed and better housed than their grandfathers were, and 
consequently enjoyed better health than their grandparents. 

The essential conditions to health in large towns were pure air, pure water 
and pure soil, and the securing of these conditions was the all-important task of 
the sanitary engineer, and the great test of success in all city governments. The 
great factors in securing these conditions were the water supply and the sewerage 
system of a city. Whatever system was adopted—the system of separate sewers 
for the storm water and the waste water from the dwellings, or the combined 
system—the general principles were the same. It was necessary that the sewers 
should be self-cleansing, and that there should be a good outfall from which the 
sewerage should be promptly and completely carried away. In many places the 
latter condition was the chief difficulty of all. 

St. Louis was particnlarly fortunate in these two respects. Its sewage 
was carried away by one of the greatest rivers of the world, while Chicago was 
at the present time seriously considering how to keep its sewage out of its drink- 
ing water. Dealing next with the drainage of houses, the lecturer said it was 
most important that the surplus water should be discharged as soon as possible 
into the sewer, and that no noxious gas should be allowed to find its way back 
into the house. House drains should be self-cleansing, and to that end it was 
important that the pipes should be no larger than was actually necessary, and 
above all, that they should not leak. Inside the house there should be no 
plumbing fixtures which were not in daily use. 

In conclusion, the lecturer emphasized the fact that owing to the improved 
sanitary condition of St. Louis about 5,800 lives were saved every year. He 
showed that St. Louis was naturally a healthy city, and urged that what was 
needed, in view of the threatened cholera epidemic, was the closing of the eight 
thousand or more wells and the thirty thousand cesspools in the city. Their 
continuance was a disgrace to St. Louis, and it should be the duty of every citi- 
zen to see that they were closed. 













































KANSAS CITY REVIEW OF SCIENCE. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tus is the last number of the eighth vol- 
ume of the REvIEw, and we do not hesitate 
to call attention to the improvement made 
in the magazine since its commencing in 
1877. Few persons expected it to live so 
long, and it has been a surprise to its editor 
and publisher that it has done so, consider- 
ering the very little time that he has been 
able to give to working up either sub- 
scribers or advertising patronage. Despite 
this it has attained a standing among the 
periodicals of the day that is a source of 
pride and pleasure to him. At the same 
time it would be an additional gratification 
if its circulation would be so extended as to 
make the REVIEW fully self-sustaining. A 
hundred more subscribers would place it in 
such a position, while every one beyond that 
number would help to enable the publisher 
to increase its attractions by means of illus- 
trations, better paper, ete. 

It seems to us that it would be no great 
burden for each subscriber and friend to ob- 
tain one more, and thus make the Review, 
which is acknowledged by all to be a credit 
to Kansas City and the West, an undoubted 


success. 


Mrs. Frora ELuicE Strevens, of Bloom- 
field, N. M., writes that she has an Aztec 
skeleton which was excavated from the Aztec 
ruins, fifteen miles from that place, which 
can be had by any scientific association or 
museum for a nominal price. This is a 
good opportunity to secure a valuable cu- 


riosity. 


AS ILLUSTRATING the magnitude of the 
zine and lead interests of Southeastern Kan- 
sas, it may be said that the shipments of 
zine ore from Galena, Kas., during 1884 
was 32,987 tons, which brought an average 
of $15 per ton. There were also 10,341,087 
pounds of lead produced, worth $20 per ton. 


DurinG the last month our three medical 





colleges held their commencement exer- 
cises and graduated about forty young doc- 
tors. At the Medical Department of the 
University of Kansas City, Dr. E. R. Lewis, 
of this city, and President E. R. Hendricks, 
of Fayette, delivered the principal ad- 
dresses, Rev. N. Scarritt, D. D., conferring 
the degrees. At the Hospital Medical Col- 
lege Dr. S. D. Bowker delivered the main 
address, while Dr. Thorne conferred the de. 
grees. At the Kansas City Medical College 
J. V. C. Karnes delivered an admirable ad- 
dress, £Dr. J. H. Thompson gave the ad- 
visory lecture to the graduates, and Dr. E 
W. Schauffler conferred the degrees and 
prizes. 


THE Illinois State Laboratory of Natural 
History has been transferred from Normal 
to Champaign. 


CorreEcTIon.—In the article in the March 
issue by Professor Cragin, of Topeka, upon 
“The Tertiary in Harper County, Kansas,’ 
the error was made, in the sentence refer- 
ing to the metacarpal splints of the horse, of 
speaking of them as ‘extremely unusual,” 
whereas it should have read “ extremely un- 
equal;’ As theerror is both awkward and 
concerns the only part of the article that he 
considered important enough to emphasize, 
we hasten to make this correction as public 
as possible. 


Locau1y the eclipse of the 16th ult. was 
a disappointment to the astronomers, who 
had made considerable preparations for ob- 
serving it, owing to the cloudy weather 
which prevailed during the whole day. The 
reports from nearly all points in the West 
correspond with this, and even in the East 
it was not much better. The observers at 
the Naval Observatory at Washington suc- 
ceeded in taking a number of satisfactory 
observations and photographs, but not as 
many as was expected and hoped. 








ITEMS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Two important enterprises for Kansas City 
were practically put in operation here in 
March, viz: the completion of the cable rail- 
way line across the city, and the triumphant 
realization of the hopes of the proprietors of 
the Henry Electric Railway. Both of these 
enterprises are the result of practical scien- 
tific and engineering skill of Kansas City 
engineers, i. e., of Mr. Robert Gillham and 
Mr. John C. Henry, respectively, backed up 
by home capital. 


WE have received from Mr. Charles E. 
Putnam, President of the Davenport (Iowa) 
Academy of Natural Sciences, a forty-paged 
pamphlet, written by him in vindication of 
the Academy, upon the authenticity of the 
‘“ Elephant Pipes and Inscribed Tablets,” in 
its museum, against the criticisms of H. W. 
Henshaw, ornithologist of the Bureau of 
Ethnology at Washington, D. C., published 
and endorsed by Major J. W. Powell, direc- 
tor, in his Second Annual Report. 

We have not time at this last moment be- 
fore going to press to examine this pamph- 
let, but will do so before the next issue of 


the RENIEW. 


A VESSEL was mcored at Salem, Mass., 
the other day, with several cases of cholera 
on board. This is a warning for every mar- 
itime city in the country to be watebful and 
clean up, and the last adjuration to clean 
up, is just as applicable to Kansas City as 
to any ovher city in the country. 

We may add to the above that when the 
cholera does reach our cities, as it probably 
will, in spite of all the “cleaning up” that 
can be done in advance, the principal safe- 
guard to the people is to prevent the spread 
of the peculiar cholera germ itself (different 
from all other filth) by such sanitary appli- 
ances as are utterly destructive of it. Noth- 
ing else will effectually prevent its spread 
when once introduc d into a city. 


WE find the following in the Kansas City 
Daily Presse: “ Number 10 of the eighth 
volume of the Kansas Ciry Review oF 
ScIENCE AND InvustRY has appeared and is 
excellent in its carefully selected and orig- 
jnal abundant reading matter. This number 











| 


contains e. g. scientific treatises on the Kansas 
City cable road, on modern and ancient me- 
chanics and architecture, essays in the 
domain of geology, astronomy, meteorology ; 
correspondence on the World’s Exposition 
at New Orleans, etc. The editor of the jour- 
nal— that has many renowned savants for its 
co-workers—is Mr. Theo. S. Case, post- 
master of our city. 


ITEMS FROM PERIODICALS. 
Subscribers to the REviEw can be furnished 
through this office with all the best magazines of 
this Country and Europe, at a discount of from 
15 to 20 per cent off the retail price. 


To any person remitting to us the annual sub- 
scription price of any three of the prominent liter- 
ary or scientific magazines of the United States, 
we will promptly furnish the same, and the KAN- 
sas Ciry Review or Science anp Inpus- 
TRY, besides, without additional cost, for one year. 


THE Adantie Monthly for April is a remark- 
ably good number. Its serials by Craddock, 
Mrs. Oliphant, and Miss Jewett progress ad- 
mirably, and Dr. Holmes adds the attraction 
of a poem called The Old Song to his install- 
ment of The New Portfolio. The papers on 
Madame Mohi are also continued, and an 
essay on Time in Shakespeare’s Plays, by 
Henry A. Clapp, forms a pendant to a form- 
er article on Time in Shakespeare’s Come- 
dies. A delightful paper entitled George 
Frederick Handle: 1685-1885, by John S. 
Dwight; Political Economy and the Civil 
War, a study by J. Lawrence Laughlin; a 
story called Fate Dominant, by F. R. Stock- 
ton; An Unclassified Philosopher, a sketch; 
and a paper on the sparrow, by Olive Thorne 
Miller, are the other attractions of the num- 
ber. The poetry comprises Fiammetta, by 
Helen Gray Cone; Cressid, by Nora Perry; 
The Strange Guest, by Edith M. Thomas; 
and Easter Lilies, by John B. Tabb. There 
are also reviews of recent poetry by Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, and Swineburne, and of 
Gosse’s edition of Gray’s Works, together 
with the usual Contributors’ Club and Books 
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of the Month. 
Boston. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Wirua all her other troubles—in Egypt, 
and Ireland, and Asia—old England has 


also been passing through a serious agricul- | 


tural crisis, in which the ancient proverbial 


expression, “as good as wheat,” lost its force, | 


for the price of that commodity touched the 
lowest point it has reached in the life of this 
generation. What brought on the crisis, 
what were its effects, and what remedies have 
been proposed, are questions that concern 


the American almost as much as the Eng- | 
5 


lishman, whether he be a producer or con- 
sumer of wheat; and they are very ably and 
clearly discussed in an article by William 
. Bear, editor of the Mark Lane Express, in 


the North American Review for April. In the 


same number Charles Dudley Warner pre- | 
sents an interesting Study of Prison Manage- | 
| “ Framers of the Constitution,” with twenty 
| or more portraits, is the opening gem of the 


ment, while Robert Buchanan, the English 
poet, discusses Free Thought in America; T. 


V. Powderly, The Army of the Discontent- | 
ed; and Prof. Hunt, How to Reform English | 
The other articles are: The Law’s | 
| grouping of the whole fifty-five of these re- 


Spelling. 
Delay, by Chief-Justice Thomas F. Hargis ; 


and Characteristics of Persian Poetry, by A. | 


R. Spofford. But what will probably attract 


the most immediate attention in this number | 


is the new department of Comments, consist- | 
ing of brief criticisms of articles that have | 
Murat Halstead’s | 


appeared in the Review. 


political article in the March number is here | 


discussed by three writers—a Democrat, a 


straight Republican, and an Independent | 
Richard H. Stoddard com- | 
ments with a good deal of feeling on Max | 
Miiller’s Buddhist Charity, and other corres- | 


Republican. 


pondents take this pleasant opportunity to 


offer a single thought where an extended | 


article would, perhaps, find neither room nor 
readers. 


PopuLAR ScrENCE MonTHLY, conducted 
by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, and pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
presents the following attractive table con- 
tents for April: “The Character and Discip- 
dine of Political Economy,” by J. Laurence 





KANSAS CITY REVIEW OF SCIENCE, 


Laughlin, Ph. D.; “The Nervous System 
and Consciousness, I.,” by W. R. Benedict, 
(illustrated); “Cholera, III., Propagation, 
by Dr.‘Max von Pettenkofer ; ‘ A Chapter in 
Fire Insurance,” by George Iles; ‘ Cumber- 
land Sound and its Eskimos,” by Dr. Franz 
Boas; “ Religious Value of the Unknowa- 
ble,” by Count D'Alviella; “ Liquor Legis- 


| lation,” by Gorham D. Williams; “ Aristo- 


tle as a Zoologist,” by Frederick A. Fernald 

“ Apiculture,” by Allen Pringle; “Structure 
and Division of the Organic Cell,” by Chas. 
Morris; ‘‘ The Chemistry of Cookery,” by W. 
Mattieu Williams; “Internal Arrangement 


of Town-Houses,” by R. W. Edis, F. 8. Aj 
| Sketch of Prof. John Trowbridge, (with 


portrait); Correspondence; Editor’s Table; 
Literary Notices; Popular Miscellany; 
Notes. 


AN informing and timely article on the 


beautiful Magazine of American History for 
April. It is the first instance in the historic 
literature of America, of the successful 


markable men, in one vivid pen-picture. 
The editor has performed a service that will 
be gratefully appreciated by hosts of stu- 
dents and writers, and by readers of all 
grades and ages the country through. The 
exact data given will prove a great help to 
teachers; and it should be made as familiar 
to every American chiid as the multiplica- 
tion table. The other articles of the num- 
ber are of exceptional merit, including as 
usual a wide range of topics. Price, $5.00 a 
year in advance. Published at 30 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York City. 


MIND IN NATURE is the title of a new 
popular journal of psyhical, medical and 
scientific information, published at Chicago 
by the Cosmic Publishing Company, under 
the management of J. E. Woodhead, at 171 
West Washington street. Monthly; $1.00 
per annum. 


Senp $2.50 for the Review. 















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. 
$3.00 PER YEAR. 


Devoted to American Antiquities and the Science 
of Anthropology. 


Published by 
JAMESON & MORSE, - - Chitago, Ill. 


Edited by Stephen D. Peet. 






















ation 





Eight departments represented: American 
Antiquities, Oriental and Classical Antiqui- 
ties, Biblical Antiquities, Indian Linguistics, 
Mythology and Folk Lore, Man in Geology, 
Archeology of Art and Architecture, Hiero- 
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President. Secretary. 


Wanats Grrv Min, 5 F Senne ANT Prat Se... Wi 
COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 11th & Main Sts. | §7 JAMES ST., KANSAS CITY, KAN. Ht 


J.C. BGEHLHOF'E", 
THE BOOT & SHOE MERCHANT 
of this City, sole Agent of the Celebrated 


Burt's Shoes and Boots | 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


I also have a large stock of other leading manufacturers on hand, to select from, at the lowest cash 
prices. 8@> Please call and examine. 


NEW STORE,—716 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE DIAMOND DRUG STORE. 














































A large Have the 
assortment of Fine most complete stock } 
Toilet Goods, Perfumery, Toilet Drugs, Medicines Chemicals, | 
Soaps, Sponges, Etc. Trusses, and Supporters, Etc., to be found inthe city. Prescriptions 
Homeopathic Medicines and Spe- compounded only from purest med- 
cifics constantly on icines, and by competent 
hand, persons, 
| 
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HOLMAN & FRENCH 


Proprietors. 


Cor. 9th & Main Sfs., 


Kansas City, Mo. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHEAP HOMES 


) IN ( 


ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way ald International & Great Northern Railroad, 


are thourands of Acres of the choicest Farming and Grazing Lands in 











the World, ranging in price from $2.00 to $3.00 and $4.00 per acre, in 
a healthy country, with climate unsurpassed for salubrity and comfort. 
Send your address to the undersigned for a copy of statistics of crops 
raised in Arkansas and Texas, in 1882, and make up your mind to go 
and see for your self when you learn that the crop for 1883, is 


50 per cent larger than that of 1882. 





To those purchasing land owned by the Company, and paying one- 
fourth, one half, or all cash, a proportionate rebate is allowed for 
money paid for tickets or freight over the Companies lines. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 





snot know what he 
Address. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
Printing House Square, Opp. Tribune Building. 
ro Spruce St., New York. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO,, 








THE COST OF 
(ADVERTISING) 


Send 10c for 100-page pamphlet. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


= =TRUE MERIT.== 


No Remedy prepared expressly for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has been so favorably 
received and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWNS SARSAPARILLA 


Read carefully the formula printed on ev core bottle, 
el- 


as follows: Parts—Sarsaparilla Root, Honduras, 2,500; Dandelion Root, 1,175; 
low Dock Root, 900; Wild Cherry Bark, 1,100; Senna Leaves, 750; Rhubarb 
Root, 250; Guiacum, 300 5 Iodide Potassium, 240; White Sugar, 4,500 ; 
Glycerine, 4,800; Alcohol, 50 per cent, 38,300; Water, 38,400. Mixand 
percolate. Flavored same as Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla. 


This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER REGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND M’F’G CO., LEAVENWORTH. KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Use only the BEST Medicines, 





and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. 























THE KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY. 


For Information Apply to 
Jj. Ae LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 


+ ‘ KANSAS. 


LAW RENCE, 1 ‘ 





J. T. Welded, em,» by these of VITALIZED Alt 
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“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAVENTURA, CAL,, 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with Special Departments of Science and Literature. 





TERMS :--S3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 For SIX MONTHS. 


Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BOWERS, - - Editor and Publisher. 


READ THIS 


Before Subscribing for your Period- 
icals for 1884. 


THE KANSAS CITY REVIEW 
OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Persons who wish to take amy three of the 
firsteclass magazines of the country, either scientific 
or literary; for instance Harper’s J lagazine, The North 
American Review, and lar Science Monthly, can by 
subscribing for them through this office receive the 
REVIEW, & $2.50 monthly, FREE OF COST, besides. 


Theo. S. Case, 


Ed. & Pub. Review. 


CADY & OLMSTEAD, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamondg, + Watches,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


“718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. EK. THORNE, 


Picture Frames, Fictord Mouldings, Picture, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























KANSAS CITY THES) & suepon, 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and | 





Anti-Republicanism ! _MECHANICAL ENGINEER | 

Bet ho i 

iT SOLICITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- | ans 

ING-MEN AND DEMOCRATS, } 

AS THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF Inventors’ Expert Assistant. | 

TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- | A 

FORM, and HONEST MANACE- | Good strong PATENTS procured with the i 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 


| a 7 . . vg y p 
“ THE TIMES?” PLA TFORM. to the Inventor. All communications are held 

FIRST—Control the railroad and other public corporations by | Strictly secret and confidential. If you have 
stringent laws—make them pay taxes on the value of ther prop- | e . 

—~ as evidenced by their stocks and bonds on which they pay | an idea you wish to patent, send asketch and 
nterest. 

SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff iaws by | short description of its operation and advant. 
which $150,0. 0,000 more than necessary for Goverpmental purposes 
are annually extorted from the people. Free fence lumber and 
wire for western farmers, 

THIRD—High license and local option, in antagonism to prohi- 
bition and fanaticism, as being the best way to secure temper- 
ance, which we so much desire. 

FOURTH—Restoration of the lands unlaw fully claimed by the 
land-grant railroads to homestead and pre-emption by the people. 
FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white Settlement. 

SIXTH—The national banks must go. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: | 


ages to this Office, and by return mail you will 
be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 
bably be obtained, Jor this examination and re- 


port no charge is made, 


Send for References, Etc. 


B il—in ad — tage prepaid. a — lhe A » a ‘ i 
ne se | Exchange Building, 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 
a iy We hae yet Frida ay, one year. : : 3 00 
Dalit, Mandar, Ve ner ies ane year, - oe, 2 00 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Weekly Timxs, one year, - - - : - 1 00 
Address all communications to | 


THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD, 


No Change of Cars of any Class 2 {ems cy & Weiss 











Kansas City & St. go | 
St. Louis & Chicago. 








Palace Reclining Chair Gays {kas cy # encase. 


On All THROUGH TRAINS, FREE, iain ial St. Louis & Chicago. 








Pullman Palace Sleeping Gars {fess civ & Cues. 


and PALACE DINING CARS 
ON ALL PROPER TRAINS BETWEEN 


Office, 533 Main Street, ~- KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


St. Louis & Chicago. 








JOHN H. KRULL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


122 West Sth Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























A Large Assortment of Foreign and Domestic Woolens 


First-Class Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed. 





ESTABLISHED 1858. . 
Kansas City, May 1st, ‘8S, 


Le Ie, Jf ammersfough & Go., 
\ Vhe One-Price Clathiers, 


Present compliments to the readers of 
the Review, and beg to call their attention 
to our unrivaled stock of Gentlemen’s and 
Youths’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods. 

We sell none but the Best Articles. Our 
prices are plainly marked in figures and are 
never deviated from. 

l?is useless to svecify, as we have everything 
\ that a Gentleman can want to maze Aimself COB 








ap 


Mm tortable and attractive in appearance. 
VA We make WEDDING SUITS a specialty, ana can supply 
gy =the finest grades on very short notice. CLERGYMEN arealwtys 
a allowed a discount of IO. per cent. bs " 
i When you are in Kansas City, please call and examine our 
Pry Goods. We know that we can suit you, oth in quality and peice. 
Let the boys ce ve too and get tickets in the next pony drawing. “~~” 


" Res’ tilly Yours, \. HAMMERSLOUGH & CO., 
Cor. 5th and Main Sts. 








Established 1865. 


ED. H. WEBSTER, 


Real Estate? Loan Broker 


FARMS, Unimproved and Mineral Lands Bought and Sold, Capital Invested, Rents Collected, Taxes Paid 
Titles Examined, Deeds, Leases and General Conveyancing and Notarial Business promptly attended to. 


Office, No. 603 Main Street, 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURIL. 
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HOLMAN & FRENCH Cor. 9th & Main Sis., 


Proprietors. Kansas City, Mo. 
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IMPOMQPRS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOODS! 


ELEVENTH AND MAIN STREETS, 
Ee Sree Ss ‘Ss CCE’ EC SS . o on Net aDa 
ARE NOW OFFERING IN 


ALL DEFPABTAENTS 


Throughout the House, Large and Choice Lines of 


|FINE||IDRY|IIGOODS 


FOR SUMMER USE, 


Including many of their Own Direct Importations, at 


6. VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 3— 


SPHGIAL INDUGEMENTS 


To intending purchasers throughout all their numerous Departments. 








Orders by mail carefully filled, subject to approval. N 
8 a Goods sent C. O. D. to any part of the City. s s 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


G. YU. Smith & Co. 


MAIN AND ELEVENTH STREETS, 
KANSAS CITY, = = MISSOURI. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAVENTURA, CAL., 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with Special Departments of Science and Literature. 





TERMS :--$3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FoR SIx MONTHS. 


Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BOWERS, - - Editor and Publisher. 









READ THIS 


Before Subscribing for your Period- 
icals for 1884. 


THE KANSAS CITY REVIEW ) 


‘ 


OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY) 


Persons who wish to take amy three of the 
firsteclass magazines of the country, either scientific 
or literary; for instance Harper’s Magazine, The North 
American Review, and Populur Science Monthly, can by 
subscribing for them through this office receive the 
REVIEW, a $2.50 monthly, FREE OF COST, besides. 


Theo. S. Case, 


Ed. & Pub. Review. 


CADY & OLMSTEAD, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamonds, + Watches,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


4718 Main St.,. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. EK. THORNE, 


Picture Frames, Picture Mouldings, Pisture, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KANSAS GITY TIMES Kansas + Gity + Patent + Agency. 
ouumemuamaaian aati and = * c. H IG DON, 


Anti- Republicanism ! 
. -MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
IT SOLIGITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- 


ING-MEN AND DEMOGRATS, AND 
AS THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 
TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- =SPATENT ATTORNEY.& 
FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. Good strong PATENTS procured with the 


smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 
WY were > * 
“ THE TIMES’” PLATFORM. to the Inventor. All communications are held 


¥IRST—Control the railroad and other public corporations by 
Stringent }laws—make them pay taxes on the value of ther prop- st rictly secret and confidential. If you have 
erty as evidenced by their stocks and bonds on which they jay i 
interest. « idea vc vis o pate send as th 
SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff iaws by an idea you w ht patent, end a sketch and 
which $150,0 0,000 more than necessary for Governmental puryoxes = ghort description of its operation and advant- 
are annually extorted from the people. Free fence lumber and 
wire for western farmers. | ¢ is .e. § > ye . j > j 
THIRD—High license aud local option, in antagonism to prohi- ages to this office, and by return mail von will 
ition and fanaticiem, as being the best way to secure temper- | he informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 
FOURTH—Restoration of the lands unlawfully claimed by the - = en ae ae . . hen 
land-grant railroads to homestead and pre-emption by the people. bably be obtained. For this examination and re 
FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement ? , . 
SIXTH—The national banks must go. port no charge is made. 





> 1 © val > ° | 
TEES OF SURRORELSTOS | | Send for Instructions & References. 
By mail—in cai stage — 
Daily, and Sunday, one year, - - - $10 00 


oe Aad a A pee 888 | Insur, Exchange Building, 6th & Wyandotte Sts , 


Daily, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, one year, : 5 00 
The Sunday Times, 12 pages, one year, - : . 2 00 
The Weekly Tiues, one year, - - : : - 1 00 


Address all communications to | KANSAS CITY, MO. 
THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 
' 


lcd (ALTON RAILROAD 


No Change of Cars of any Class: 








Kansas City & St. Louis. 


{sas City & Chicago. 
St. Louis & Chicago. 








Palace Reclining Chair Cars {ass cus « erica 


On All THROUGH TRAINS, FREE, Between|( St Louis & Chicago. 








Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars {<< * cus. 


. Louis. 
and PALACE DINING CARS snag City & St. Louis 
ON ALL PROPER TRAINS BETWEEN (| St. Louis & Chicago. 


Office 533 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















JOHN H. KRULL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


























122 West 5th Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





A Large Assortment of Foreign and Domestic Woolens 


First-Class Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed. 


+ 





ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Kansas City, May 1st., '84. 


i Le. J{ammersfough & So., 
\ The One-Hrice Elathiers, | 


Present compliments to the readers of 
the Review, and beg to call their attention 
to our unrivaled stock of Gentlemen’s and 
Youths’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods. 
We sell none but the Best Articles. Our 
prices are plainly marked in figures and are 


never deviated from. 

It is useless to specify, as we have everything 
that a Gentleman can want ¢o male himself com- 
fortable and attractive in appearance. 

We make WEDDING SUITS a specialty, ana can supply 
the finest grades on very short notice. CLERGYMEN arealways 
allowed a discount of 10 per cent. ' 

When you are in Kansas City, please-call and examine our 
Goods. We know that we can suit you, doch in quality and price. 


Let the boys ce we too and get tickets in the next pony drawing. 


Res’ .ully Yours, L. HAMMERSLOUGH & CO., 
Cor. 5th and Main Sts. 











Established 1865. 


ED. H. WEBSTER, 


Real Estate: Loan Broker 


FARMS, Unimproved and Mineral Lands Rought and Sold, Capital Invested, Rents Collected, Taxes Paid 
Titles Examined, Deeds, Leases and General Conveyancing and Notarial Business promptly attended to. 


Office, No. 603 Main Street, 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI. 











BULLENE, MOORES, “EMERY & 60. 








Nee 


The Largest Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods House under cne roof 
in the West. 





We have Four Dress-Making Departments, 
each under a thorough and distinct organiza- 
tion. Oneof our ‘‘ Modistes”’ is sent to Eu- 
rope every year, while others are sent “East” 
every season. 


Having several Resident Buyers in New 
York, andimporting largely from the most 
reliable manufacturers on the other side, we 
not only keep thoroughly informed, but se- 
cure the-newest creation of the world’s reat- 
= efforts in all classes of Fabrics and Novcl- 

es, 





We adopt the very latest ideas in providing 
and fashioning the handsomest materials 


Ladies’ DRESSES, 


COSTUMES, ETC. 





We also havea department for producing 


ANS TALON MADE SO 


RIDING COSTUMES. 


Wecarry a large stock of 


Elegant SILK Fabrications, 


and the most Distingue effects in 


Woolen Cloths and Dress Goods, 


which we sell at Just Prices, 








OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


Laces, Gloves, Fans, 


and Fancy Goods, 


Assumes @ wide range of Kinds, Styles, and 





FINE 


MERCHANT TAILORING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Our Merchant Tailoring Department is the 
largestin thecity. Weemploy the finest cut- 
ters, and our styles are studiously correct in 
every particular. We carry a very heavy 
stock of 


IMPORTED WOOLENS. 


Wemakeaspecialty of Finest French sr eg 
made from the very finest French Cloths, 
Suitings, Etc., and consequently do no cheap 
or low-priced work. 





We also a Large Stock of 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, DRESSES, 


Ss EE AA SM E = 
OVERGARMENTS, Etc., Etc. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


LADIES’ FINE MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


Special Attention is Called to Our Large 
Stock of 


Carpets, Window Draperies, 


and ART FURNITURE. 











BULLEN 


























MOORES, EME 


Y & COMPANY, 


COR. 7TH and MAIN. DELAWARE and 72TH STS. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. 
$3.00 PER YEAR. 


Devoted to American Antiquities and the Science 
of Anthropology. 


Published by 
JAMESON & MORSE, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Edited by Stephen D. Peet. 


Eight departments represented: American 
Antiquities, Oriental and Classical Antiqui- 
ties, Biblical Antiquities, Indian Linguistics, 
Mythology and Folk Lore, Man in Geology, 
Archeology of Art and Architecture, Hiero- 
glyphics and Inscriptions. 


ALISO aA igh 
QUA Kaqurereall 





Vnssss Gri Mio., 3F Semin ANY PRET 


COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 1ith & Main Sts. 








I, KANSAS CITY _] 
(. J. WEATHERBY, WM. H. McCURDY, 
President. Secretary. 
J.P. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
87 JAMES ST., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


iy 
t 





J. CG BCGELHOF FE 
THE BOOT & SHOE MERCHANT me 
of this City, sole Agent of the Celebrated 


Burt's Shoes and Boots ! 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


I also have a large stock of other leading manufacturers on hand, to select from, at the lowest cash 


prices. 8@> Please call and examine. 


NEW STORE ,—716 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





THE DIAMOND DRUG STORE. 


A large 
assortment of Fine 
Toilet Goods, Perfumery, Toilet 
Soaps, Sponges, Etc. Trusses, and Supporters, 
Homeopathic Medicines and Spe- 
cifics constantly on 
and, 


HOLMAN & FRENCH 


Proprietors. 


Have the 
most complete stock 
Drugs, Medicines Chemicals, 
Etc., to be found inthe city. Prescriptions 
compounded only from purest med- 
icines, and by competent 
persons, 


Cor. 9th & Main Sfs., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHLAr hOms 


) IN ( 


ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southera Railway, Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way aud International & Great Northern Railroad, 


are thourands of Acres of the choicest Farming and Grazing Lands in 
the World, ranging in price from $2.00 to $3.00 and $4.00 per acre, in 
a healthy country, with climate unsurpassed for salubrity and comfort. 
Send your address to the undersigned for a copy of statistics of crops 
raised in Arkansas and Texas, in 1882, and make up your mind to go 
and see for your self when you learn that.the crop for 1883, is 


50 per cent larger than that of 1882. 














To those purchasing land owned by the Company, and paying one- 
fourth, one-half, or all cash, a proportionate rebate is allowed for 
money paid for tickets or freight over the Companies lines. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 





its which 


Address, 


THE COST OF 
GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper advertising Bureau, 
Printing House Square, Opp. Tribune Building. 
ro Spruce St., New York. 








Send 10c for 100-page pamphlet. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—TRUE MERIT.== 


No Remedy prepared expressly for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has been so favorably 
ereived and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWN’S SARSAPARILLIA 


and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. Read carefully the formula printed on every bottle, 
as follows: Parts—Sarsaparilla Root, Honduras, 2,500; Dandelion Root, 1,175; Yel- 
low Dock Root, 90; Wild Cherry Bark, 1,100; Senna Leaves, 750; Rhubarb 
Root, 250; Guiacum, 300; Iodide Potussium, 240; White Sugar, 4,500; 
Glycerine, 4,800; Alcohol. 50 per cent, 38,300 ; Water, 38,400. Mix and 
percolate. Flavored same as Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla. 


This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER REGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND M’F’G CO., LEAVENWORTH. KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Use only the BEST Medicines, 














THE KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY. 


J. Ae LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 


LAW RENCE, ‘ - ‘ ‘ KANSAS. 





| TEETH "XTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 


zg. TT. Wwelden, | By the use of VITALIZED AIR. 
| _ J.B. GEROULD, 


UNDERTAKER, FUNERAL DIRECTOR, = Mj oo Ny pesricn,, 
EMBALMER. QD 


828 Deleware St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— GYSM MITH 


aANDC 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOODS 


ELEVENTH AND MAIN STREETS, 





a AMS ASS CCE’ EO DW . - - 
ARE NOW OFFERING IN 


ALL DEPART MENZS 


Throughout the House, Large and Choice Lines of 





|FINEI|IDRYI|GOODSI 


FOR SUMMER USE, 


Including many of their Own Direct Importations, at 


6. VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 3— 


SPECIAL INDUGEMENTS 


To intending purchasers throughout all their numerous Departments. 





N B Orders by mail carefully filled, subject to approval. N B 
rT ] Goods sent C, O. D. to any part of the City. 8 s 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


G. Y. Smith & Co. 


MAIN AND ELEVENTH STREETS, 
KANSAS CITY, = = MISSOURI, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAVENTURA, CAL,, 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with Special Departments of Science and Literature. 





TERMS :--$3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FoR SIX MONTHS. 
Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BOWERS, - - Editor and Publisher. 


READ THIS 


Before Subscribing for your Period- 
icals for 1884. 


THE KANSAS CITY REVIEW 
FR 
OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY) 


Persons who wish to take any three of the 
firsteclass magazines of the country, either scientific 
or literary; for instance Harper's Magazine, The North 
American Review, and Popular Science Monthly, can by 
subscribing for them through this office receive the 
REVIEW, a $2.50 monthly, FREE OF COST, besides. 





Theo. S. Case, 


Ed. & Pub. Review. 





CADY & OLMSTEAD, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamonds,+Waté ches, x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. . 


WM. EK. THORNE, 


Fiotore Frames, Fioture Mouldings, Pictur, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





KANSAS GITY TIMES | Kansas +City+ Patent + Agency, 


ACKNOWLEI GED LEADER OF 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and | 


Anti-Republicanism ! 


IT SOLICITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- | 
ING-MEN AND DEMOGRATS, 


\S THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 
TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- 
FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


“THE TIMES’ PLATFORM. 


FIRST—Control the railroad and other public corporations by 
stringent laws—make them pay taxes on the value of their prop- 
erty as evidenoed by their stocks and bonds on which they pay 
interpst. 

SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff taws by 
which $150,0.0,000 more than necessary for Governmental purposes 
are annually extorted from the people, Free fence lumber and 
wire for western farmers. 

THIRD—High license and local option, in aatagonism to prohi- 
bition and fanaticism, as being the best way to secure temper- 
ance, which we so much desire. 

FOURTH—Restoration of the lands unlawfully claimed by the 
land-grant railroads to homestead and pre-emption by the people. 
FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement. 

SIXTH—The national banks must go. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
By mail—in advance—postage sea 
Daily, and Sunday, one year, 
Daily, and Sunday, six months, 
Daily, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, ¢ one sear, 
The Sunday Times, 12 pages, one year, 
The Weekly Timms, one year, 


Address all communications to 


THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 


| to the Inventor. 





J. C. HIGDON, 


| MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


AND 


=SPATENT ATTORNEY. 


Good strong PATENTS procured with the 


| smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 


All communications are held 
strictly secret and confidential. If you have 
an idea you wish to patent, send a sketch and 
short description of its operation and advant- 
ages to this office, and by return mail you will 
be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 
bably be obtained. For this examination and re- 


port no charge is made, 


Send for Instructions & References. 


Insur, Exchange Building, 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD, 





No Change of Cars of any Class: 


Kansas City & St. Louis. 


3 i Kansas City & Chicago. 
St. Louis & 


& Chicago. 








Palace Reclining Chair Cars 


On All THROUGH TRAINS, FREE, Between 


Kansas City & Chicago. 
Kansas City & St. Louis. 
( St. Louis & Chicago. 








Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


and PALACE DINING CARS 
ON ALL PROPER TRAINS BETWEEN 


Kansas City & Chicago. 
Kansas City & St. Louis. 
St. Louis & Chicago. 





Office, 533 Main Street, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














WASHINGTON | U NIV ERSITY 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


I THE ACADEMY. 
DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. 

A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- 
nie School and business. 

Manual Training School. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director, 

This is a School for Boys not less than Four- 
teen Years Old) TheCourseof Instruction runs 
through Three Years. Branches taught are: 
Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 


Tools; the last-named includes Carpentry, Pat- | 


tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, 
and the Management of the Engine. 


Il. MARY INSTITUTE. 
C. S. PENNELL, Principal. 


A Completely Equipped School for Girls. 


| 
| 
| 





THE COLLEGE. 
M.S. SNOW, Dean. 
Bachelor of Arts. 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Master of Arts. 


IV. 


DEGREES.— I. 
Il. 
Ill. 
V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 
Cc M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
DEGREHS.— I. Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Engineer. 
if Cheinist. 
IV. Engineer of Mines. 
’. Architect. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
VII, LAW SCHOOL. 
W. G. HAMMOOD, Dean. 


Degree of * LL. B.” conferred at the comple- 
lion of the two years’ course. 


Vi. 


For conditions of Admission, Catalogue, or further Information, apply to the Officers 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 


above named, or to 





oe 





BULLENE, MOORES, EMERY & 60. 








The Largest Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods House under cne roof 
in the West. 





We have Four Dress-Making Departments, 

each under a thorough and distinct organiza- 
tion. Oneof our‘ Modistes”’ is sent to Eu- 
rope every year, while others are sent “East” 
every season, 


Having several Resident Buyers in New 
Yor k, and importing largely from the most 
reliable manufacturers on the other side, we 
not only keep thoroughly informed, but se- 
cure thenewest creation of the world’s great- 
re efforts in all classes of Fabrics and Novcl- 

ies, 





We adopt the very latest ideas in providing 
and fashioning the handsomest materials 


Ladies’ DRESSES, 


COSTUMES, ETC. 





We also havea depar*~ 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


snt for producing 


AND 


RIDING COSTUMES. 


We carry a large stock of 


Blegant SILK Fabrications, 


and the most Distingue effects in 


Woolen Cloths and Dress Goods, 


which we sell at Just Prices, 








OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


Laces, Gloves, Fans, 


and Fancy Goods, 


Assumes a wide range of Kinds, Styles, and 
Prices. 





FINE 


MERCHANT TAILORING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Our Merchant Tailoring Department is the 
largestin thecity. Weemploy the finest cut- 
ters, and our styles are studiously correct in 
every particular. We carry a very heavy 
stock of 


IMPORTED WOOLENS. 


Wemakeaspecialty of Finest French Suits, 
made from the very finest French Cloths, 
Suitings, Etc., and consequently do no cheap 
or low- -priced Work. 





We also a Large Stock of 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, DRESSES, 


ssn A UN BUS. 
OVERGARMENTS, Etc., Etc. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


LADIES’ FINE MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


Special Attention is Called to Our Large 
Stock of 


Carpets, Window Draperies, 


and ART FURNITURE. 








BULLENE, MOORES, EM 














Y & COMPANY, 





. COR. 7TH and MAIN, DELAWARE and 2TH STS. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. 
$3.00 PER YEAR. 


Devoted to American Antiquities and the Science | 
of Anthropology. | 
Published by | 


JAMESON & MORSE, - - Chicago, IL | 
Edited by Stephen D. Peet. 








Eight departments represented: American 
Antiquities, Oriental and Classical Antiqui- 
ties, Biblical Antiquities, Indian Linguistics, 
Mythology and Folk Lore, Man in Geology, 
Archeology of Art and Architecture, Hiero- 





glyphics and Inscriptions. 


ANTS GTI P_KANSAS cITY 1 
AWW MNOS Be 3 | 

\ARGES TO — EAFEST-BES' Cc. J. WEATHERBY, WM. H. MeCURDY, 
Secretary. 





President. 


Yanas Gr Mia,, 3 JE SERMDING ANT PRIEST J. P. ALEXANDER, Vice- President. 
COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 11th & Main Sts. 87 JAMES ST., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


J. ©. EG EHLRFOEE.E", . 
THE BOOT & SHOE MERCHANT  —s™ aP 
of this City, sole Agent of the Celebrated 


Burt's Shoes and Boots ! 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


I also have a large stock of other leading manufacturers on hand, to select from, at the lowest eat 
prices. 8&™ Please call and examine. 


NEW STORE,—716 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE DIAMOND DRUG STORE. 








A large Have the 
ie onnpnens = Fine oun most complete stock 
, ‘oile oods, Perfumery, Toilet Drugs, Medicines Chemicals 
Soaps, Sponges, Etc. Trusses, and Supporters, Etc., to be found in the city Prescripti 
a = eo ay and Spe- compounded only from purest Dor p 
cifics — y on icines, and by competent 
. persons, 


HOLMAN & FRENCH Cor. 9th & Main Sts., 


Proprietors. Kaaisas City, Mo.. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHEAP HOMES 


) IN ( 


ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way aud International & Great Northern Railroad, 


are thourands of Acres of the choicest Farming and Grazing Lands in 











the World, ranging in price from $2.00 to $3.00 and $4.00 per acre, in 
a healthy country, with climate unsurpassed for salubrity and comfort. 
Send your address to the undersigned for a copy of statistics of crops 
raised in Arkansas and Texas, in 1882, and make up your mind to go 


and see for your self whén you learn that the crop for 1883, is 


50 per cent larger than that of 1882. 





To those purchasing land owned by the Company, and paying one- 
fourth, one-half, or all cash, a proportionate rebate is allowed for 


money paid for tickets or freight over the Companies lines. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, - MISSOURI. 





msible advertiser, making ap- 
Address 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
Printing House Square, Opp. Tribune Building 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 








THE COST OF 
(ADVERTISING) 


Send lc for 100-page pamphlet. 


For any res 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


= =TRUEH MERIT. =— 


No Remedy prepared expressly for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has been so favorably 
eceived and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWN’S SARSAPARILIA 


and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. Read carefully the formula printed on every bottle, 
as follows: Parts—Sarsaparilla Root, Honduras, 2,500; Dandelion Root, 1,175; Yel- 
low Dock Root, 900; Wild Cherry Bark, 1,100; Senna Leaves, 750; Rhubarb 
Root, 250; Guiacum, 300; Iodide Potassium, 240; White Sugar, 4,500; 
Glycerine, 4,800; Alcohol, 50 per cent, 38,300; Water, 38,400. Mix and 
percolate. Flavored same as Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla. 


This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER REGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND M’F’G CO., LEAVENWORTH, KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Use only the BEST Medicines. 











THE KANSAS STATI UNIVERSITY. 


For Information Apply to 
Jj. A. LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 


LAW RENCE, . - ‘ ‘ KANSAS. 





fEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 


J. Fy. VV elden, By the use of TROULL 
| J.E.GE D, 
UNDERTAKER. FUNERAL DIRECTOR. DENTIST. | 


\. YeaRks EXPERIENOR. 
EMBALMER. 


828 Deleware St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
No. 618 Main 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOODS! 


ELEVENTH AND MAIN STREETS, 


na SBS Th SSA Ss CCE’ S SS . = - 


ARE NOW OFFERING IN 


ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Throughout the House, Large and Choice Line vf 





FINE |DRY||GOODS, 


FOR SUMMER USE, 


Including many of their Own Direct Importations, at 


=—-VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 3~— 


SPEHEGIAL INDUGEMENTS 


To intending purchasers throughout all their numerous Departments. 





ee ee 
N B Orders by mail carefully filled, subject to approval. N 
e s Goods sent C. O. D. to any part of the City. e ® 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


C. Y. Smith & Co. 


MAIN AND ELEVENTH STREETS, 


KANSAS CITY, = = MISSOURI. 








WASHINGTO 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


l. THE ACADEMY. 
DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. 


A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- 
nic School and Business. 


Il. Manual Training School. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director, 

This is a School for Boys not less than Four- 
teen Years Old) TheCourseof Instruction runs 
through Three Years. Branches taught are: 
Mathematics, History, Physies, English Lan- 

uage and Literature, Drawipvg and the Use of 

ools; the last-named includes Carpentry, Pat- 
tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, 
and the Management of the Engine. 


Ill. MARY INSTITUTE. 
C. S. PENNELL, Principal. 
A Completely Equipped School for Girls. 





N UNIVERSITY 


IV. THE COLLEGE. 
M.S. SNOW, Dean. 


DEGREES.— I. Bachelor of Arts. 
II. Bachelor of Philosophy. 
III. Master of Arts. 


V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
DEGREES.— I. Civil Engineer. 
II, Mechanical Engineer. 
Il, Chemist. 
V. Engineer of Mines. 
V. Architect. 
VI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
HALSEY C, IVES, Director. 


VII. LAW SCHOOL. 
W. G. HAMMOOD, Dean. 
Degree of * LL. B.” conferred at the comple- 
tion of the two years’ course, 


For conditions of Admission, Catalogue, or further Information, apply to the Officers 


above named, or to 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 
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MISSOURI, 


MO. 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal and Engineering Schools will 
open the 2d Monday (8th) of September, 1884. The Law and Medical 
Schools will also open September Sth. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ARE: 


1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science. 

2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineer- 
ing, Art, Law and Medicine, and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. 

These Schools of the University are open to young men and to young 
women, Excepting in the Liaw, Medical and Engineering Schools, (each 
$40.00,) and the Commercial School, the entire expense for the year for 
tuition and contingent fees, is $20.00. 

Board in private families, $3.00 to 34.50, and in clubs at about two- 
thirds of these rates. 

In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the institutions 
of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The association of 
the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of decided 
advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or Med- 
ical School, he has access to all the departments of Academic instruction 
without any additional expense. 

Commencement day is the first Thursday of June, 1885. 


Send for Catalogue to Librarian, Missouri State University, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


SAMUEL S. LAWS, President. 
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“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAWENTURA, CAL., 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with Special Departments of Science and Literature, 





TERMS :--$3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FoR SIX MONTHS. 


Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BOWERS, - - Editor and Publisher. 





READ THIS 


Before Subscribing Leo your Period- 
icals for I8 


THE KANSAS CITY rE) 
OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY) 


Persons who wish to take amy three of the 
firsteclass magazines of the berets og either scientific 
or literary; for instance Harper's Magazine, The North 
American Review, and Popular Science Monthly, can by 
subscribing for them through this office receive the 
REVIEW, & $2.0 monthly, FREE OF COST, besides. 


Theo. S. Case, 


Ed. & Pub. Review. 


CADY & OLMSTEAD, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamonds, + Watches,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. K. THORNE, 


Pictare Frames, Picture Mouldings, haan 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


REE. 
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KANSAS CITY TIMES | Kansas+ Gity+ Patent + Agenoy. 


ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER OF 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and | 


Ene ae _ | MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
iT SOLIGITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- 


Anti-Republicanism ! 


ING-MEN AND DEMOCRATS, 

48 THF OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 
TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- 
FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


“THE TIMES’ PLATFORM. 
FIRST—Contre tl t 
stringent awe mia 
erty as evidenced | 
interest. 
SECOND—Revi 
which $150.0 0 


the railroad and lie corporations by 


ance h w 
FOURTH—Resto 
land-grant railroad 
FIFTH—Openirg o 
SIXTH—The nation 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


¢ prepaid 


e—posta 


cations t« 


THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. | 


J. C. HIGDON, 


AND 
=PATENT ATTORNEY.& 


Good strong PATENTS procured with the 
smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 
to the Inventor. All communications are held 
strictly secret and confidential. If you have 
an idea you wish to patent, send a sketch and 
short description of its operation and advant- 
ages to this office, and by return mail you will 
be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 


bably be obtained. For this examination and re- 


| port no charge is made, 


Send for Instructions & References. 
lnsur, Exchange Building, 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








HICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD, 





No Change of Cars of any Class {sass cy & scion 


St. Louis & Chicago. 








Palace Reclining Chair Cars 


On All THROUGH TRAINS, FREE, Between| 


| Kansas City & Chicago. 
Kansas City & St. Louis. 
St. Louis & Chicago. 








Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Kansas City & Chicago. 
Kansas City & St. Louis. 


and PALACE DINING CARS 


ON ALL PROPER TRAINS BETWEEN 


St. Louis & Chicago. 





Office, 533 Main Street, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ne 





BULLENE, MOORES, EMERY & 60. 








Ce ON TRY OY i p® 
Neti? 





The Largest Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods House under cne roof 
in the West. : 





We have Four Dress-Making Departments, 
each under a thorough and distinct organiza- 
tion. One of our ‘‘ Modistes’’ is sent to Eu- 
rope every year, while others are sent East” 
every season, 


Having several Resident Buyers in New 
York, andimporting heap aps | from the most 
reliable manufacturers on the other side, we 
not only keep thoroughly informed, but se- 
cure thenewest creation of the world’s great- 
= efforts in all classes of Fabrics and Novcl- 

ies, 





We adovt the very latest ideas in providing 
and fashioning the handsomest materials 
into 


Ladies’ DRESSES, 


COSTUMES, ETC. 





We also havea department for producing 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUNT), 


AND 


RIDING COSTUMES. 


We carry a large stock of 


legant SILK Fabrications, 


and the most Distingue effects in 


Woolen Cloths and Dress Goods, 


which we sell at Just Prices, 








OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


Laces, Gloves, Fans, 


and Fancy Goods, 


Assumes a wide range of Kinds, Styles, and 
Prices. 





FINE 


MERCHANT TAILORING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Our Merchant Tailoring Department is the 
largestin thecity. Weemploy the finest cut- 
ters, and our styles are studiously correct in 
every particular. We carry a very heavy 
stock of 


IMPORTED WOOLENS. 


Wemakeaspecialty of Finest French Suits, 
made from the very finest French Cloths, 
Suitings, Etc., and consequently do no cheap 
or low-priced work. 





We also a Large Stock of 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, DRESSES, 


Ss Ee A “GM E_ = 
OVERGARMENTS, Etc., Etc. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


LADIES’ FINE MUSLIN UNDERWCER, 


Special Attention is Called to Our Large 
Stock of 


Carpets, Window Draperies, 


and ART FURNITURE, 



































LLENE, MOORES, EM 


Y & COMPANY 


COR. 7TH and MAIN. DELAWARE and 7TH STS. 





1884. KANSAS CitTy 1884. 


INTER OTATE FAIR, 


THiky FINEST GROUNDS. 
THE BEST TRACK. 


THE MOST COMPLETE ACCOMODATIONS FOR VISITORS AND 
EXHIBITORS. 


FOURTEENTH KANSAS CITY EXPOSITION 
SEPTEMBER 18 t6 27 


—: A HOLIDAY WEEK. :— 


EXPERIENCE MAKES PERFECT, and the management of the KANSAS CITY 
INTER-STATE FAIR assures the public of an ursurpassed exhibition of 


The Exciting Contests of Speed ! 
The Genius of the Artist ! 
The Skill of the Artisan ! 
The Products of the Soil ! 


THE WHOLE WEST IN ONE EXHIBIT | 


Visitors from everywhere will be astonished at the 


FINE BREEDS OF CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND POULTRY. 


The Magniticent Displays in 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Floriculture. 
The Most Extensive Show of 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Carriages and Wagons 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


ED. H. WEBSTER, 


Sec'y & Gen"l Manager. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. 
33.00 PER YEAR. 


Devoted to American Antiquities and the Science 
of Anthropology. 


Published by 
JAMESON & MORSE, - - Chicago, Ill, 


Edited by Stephen D. Peet. 












Eight departments represented: American 
Antiquities, Oriental and Classical Antiqui- 
ties, Biblical Antiquities, Indian Linguistics, 
Mythology and Folk Lore, Man in Geology, 
Archeology of Art and Architecture, Hiero- 
glyphics and Inscriptions. 
b we 
\y ANNONA, | H- ! 
ARRGEST IO — GAERFEST-BES' ‘ C. J. WEATHERBY, WM, H. aay ser 


Wssis Gay. Mo,, 3-F SENING AMTPREST J.P. a ee, 
COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 11th & Main Sts. 87 JAMES ST., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


J. CG. EGELHOF'E", 
THE BOOT & SHOE MERCHANT “Sy 
of this City, sole Agent of the Celebrated 


Burt's Shoes and Boots ! 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


I also have a large stock of other leading manufacturers on hand, to select from, at the lowest cash 
prices. 8@> Please call and examine. 


NEW STORE,—716 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE DIAMOND DRUG STORE. 




















A large Have the 
assortment of Fine most complete stock 
Toilet Goods, Perfumery, Toilet Drugs, Medicines Chemicals, 
Soaps, Sponges, Etc. Trusses, and Supporters, Etc., to be found inthe city. Prescriptions 
Homeopathic Medicines and Spe- compounded only from purest med- 
, Cifics constantly on icines, and by competent 
hand. , Persons, 





HOLMAN & FRENCH Cor. 9th & Main Stfs., 


Proprietors. Kansas City, Mo. 
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CHEAP POMS 


) IN ( 


ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


St. Lonis, Iron Mountain & Souther Railway, Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way aud International & Great Northern Railroad, 


are thourands of Acres of the choicest Farming and Grazing Lands in 
the World, ranging in price from $2.00 to $3.00 and $4.00 per acre, in 
a healthy country, with climate unsurpassed for salubrity and comfort. 
Send your address to the undersigned for a copy of statistics of crops 
raised in Arkansas and Texas, in 1882, and make up your mind to go 
and see for your self when you learn that the crop for 1883, is 


50 per cent larger than that of 1882. 














To those purchasing land owned by the Company, and paying one- 
fourth, one-half, or all cash, a proportionate rebate is allowed for 
money paid for tickets or freight over the Companies lines. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 





Address. 


ponsible advertiser, i 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
Printing House Square, Opp. Tribune Building. - 
io Spruce St., New York. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & C0., 








Send 10c for 100-page pamphlet. 


For any res 
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= =TRUE MERIT.= 


No Remedy prepared expressly for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has been so favorably 
eceived and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWN’S SARSAPARILLA 


and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. Read carefully the formula printed on every bottle, 
as follows: Parts—Sarsaparilla Root, Honduras, 2,500; Dandelion Root, 1,175; Yel- 
low Dock Root, 90; Wild Cherry Bark, 1,100; Senna Leaves, 750; Rhubarb 
Root, 250; Guiacum, 300; lodide Potassium, 240; White Sugar, 4,500; 
Glycerine, 4,800; Alcohol. 50 per cent, 38,300; Water, 38,400. Mix and 
percolate. Flavored same as Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla. 


This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER REGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND MW’F’G CO., LEAVENWORTH. KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Use only the BEST Medicines, 














THE KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY. 


For Information Apply to 
Jj. A. LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 


: - KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE, - - 





J. T. Welder, ie briteuwect ViTALIZED AIR. 
J.—E.GEROULD, 
DENTIST. 


UNDERTAKER. FUNERAL DIRECTOR. . oe 
EMBALMER. VS ai 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 





828 Deleware St. 
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CYSMES 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOODS! 


ELEVENTH AND MAIN STREETS, 
Ea SB Th Ss A Ss CCE’ EC DS . - - ME apa 


ARE NOW OFFERING IN 


ALL DEFPARTMENTS 


Throughout the House, Large and Choice Lines of 


IFINE|[DRY||GOODS 


FOR SUMMER USE, 


Including many of their Own Direct Importations, at 


6. VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. .35— 


SPEGIAL INDUGEMENTS 


To intending purchasers throughout all their numerous Departments. 





N B Orders by mail carefully filled, subject to approval. N 
g a Goods sent C. O. D. to any part of the City. s a 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


G. U. Smith & Co. 


MAIN AND ELEVENTH STREETS, 


KANSAS CITY, = = MISSOURI. 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. THE ACADEMY. 
DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. 


A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- 
nic School and Business. ~ 


II. Manual Training School. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 


This is a School for Boys not less than Four- 
teen Years Old TheCourse of Instruction runs 
through Three Years. Branches taught are: 
Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 
fuage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 

‘ools; the last-named includes Carpentry, Pat- 
tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, 
and the Management of the Engine. 


III. MARY INSTITUTE. 
C. S. PENNELL, Principal. 
A Completely Equipped School for Girls, 





IV. THE COLLEGE. 
M.S. SNOW, Dean. 


DEGREES.— I. Bachelor of arts. 
Il. Bachelor of Philosophy. 
III. Master of Arts. 


V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
DEGREES,— I. Civil Engineer. 
II, Mechanical Engineer. 
III. Chemist. 
IV. Engineer of Mines. 
V. Architect. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
HALSEY C, IVES, Director. 


VII. LAW SCHOOL. 
W. G. HAMMOOD, Dean. 
Degwvee of “ LL. B.” conferred at the comple- 
tion of the two years’ course, 


Vi. 





For conditions of Admission, Catalogue, or further Information, apply to the Officers 


above named, or to 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 
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COLUMBIA, - MO. 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal and Engineering Schools will 
open the 2d Monday (8th) of September, 1884. The Law and Medical 
Schools will also open September 8th. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ARE: 


1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science. 

2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineer- 
ing, Art, Law and Medicine, and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. 

These Schools of the University are open to young men and to young 
women, Excepting in the Law, Medical and Engineering Schools, (each 
$40.00,) and the Commercial School, the entire expense for the year for 
tuition and contingent fees, is $20.00. 

Board in private families, $3.00 to $4.50, and in clubs at about two- 
thirds of these rates. 

In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the institutions 
of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The association of 
the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of decided 
advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or Med- 
ical School, he has access to all the departments of Academic instruction 
without any additional expense. 

Commencement day is the first Thursday of June, 1885. 


Send for Catalogue to Librarian, Missouri State University, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


SAMUEL S. LAWS, President. 
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“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAWENTURA, CAL., 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with Special Departments of Science and Literature. 





TERMS :--$3.00 Per YEAR; $1.50 FoR SIX MONTHS. 
Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BOWERS, - - Editor and Publisher. 


CADY & OLMSTEAD, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamondys, + Watches,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WM. EK. THORNE, 


Picture Frames, Picture Mouldings, Pictures, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


\irrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





we THE -—s~ 


YOUNG MINERALOGIST AND ANTIQUARIAN, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL in the interest of Amateur Collectors of Miner- 
alogy and Mound-Builders’ Relics. (12 PAGES, including cover.) Among its depart- 
ments are: Hints to Collectors; Correspondence; Inquiry Column; Exchange Column; Mineralog- 
ical Notes (a Specialty), Ete., Etc. ADVERTISERS are offered an excellent medium through 
which to reach the best class of Collectors in this and Foreign Countries. A sworn Circu- 
lation of 5,000 each Month. Send for Estimates. 

75 Cents per Year in Advance. Single Nos. 8 Cents. 
N. B.—Publishers are referred to “Recent Pusiicatons.” Juvenile and Scientific works 
receive careful notice. 
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KANSAS CITY TIMES | Kansas +Gity + Patent + Agency. 


ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER OF 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and 
Anti-Republicanism ! 


IT SOLICITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- | 


ING-MEN AND DEMOGRATS, 

AS THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 
TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- 
FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


“THE TIMES’ PLATFORM, 


FIRST—Control the cailroad and other public corporations by 
stringent laws—make them pay taxes on the value of their prop- 
erty as evidenced by their stocks and bonds on which they pay 
interest, 

SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff laws by 
which $150,0 0,000 more than necessary for Governmental purposes 
are annually extorted from the people. Free fence lumber and 
wire for western farmers. 

THIRD—High license and local option, in antagonism to prohi- 
bition and fanaticism, as being the best way to secure temper- 
acnce, which we so much desire. 


land-grant railroads to homestead and pre-emption by the people. 


FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement. 
SIXTH—The national banks must go. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


3y mail—in advance—postage prepaid. 


Daily, and Sunday, one year, 

Daily, and Sunday, six months, ° 

Daily, Monday, Wednesday, and F riday, one year, 

The Sunday Times, 12 pages, one year, - : 

The Weekly Timgs, one year, : ° ° - 1 00 
Address all communications to 


THE TIMES, 


5 00 
5 00 


Kansas City, Mo. 


$10 00 | 


' Insur, Exchange Building, 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 


200 | 


J. C. HIGDON, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


AND 


SIPATENT ATTORNEY. 


Good strong PATENTS procured with the 
smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 
to the Inventor. All communications are held 
strictly secret and confidential. If you have 
an idea you wish to patent, send a sketch and 
short description of its operation and advant- 


ages to this office, and by return mail you will 


| be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 


FOURTH—Restoration of the lands unlawfully claimed by the | 


bably be obtained, For this examination and re- 


port no charge is made. 


Send for Instructions & References. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














ESTABLISHED 1858. 
Kansas City, Sept. Ist., 84. 


y Le. J{ammerslfough & So., 
\ Vhe One-Hrice Clathiers, 


Present complimenis to the readers of 
the Review, and beg to call their atiention 
to our unriveled stock of Gentlemen’s and 
Youths’ Clothing pe Pisuhinn Goods. 

We sell none but the Best Articles. Our 
prices are plainly marked In'figures and are 
never devia ted from. 

Jt is useless to specify, as we have everything 
that a Gentleman can want to make himself com- 
fortable and attractive In appearance. 

We make WEDDING SUITS a specialty, ana can supply 
the finest grades 0x very short notice. CLERGYMEN are always 
allowed a discount of IO per cent. 

When you are in Kansas City, please call and examine our 
Goods. We know that we can suit you, doch 2n guality and price. 


Yours, L. HAMMERSLOUGH & CO., 


Cor. 5th and Main Sts. 














Established 1865. 


ED. H. WEBSTER, 


Real Kstate? Loan Broker 


FARMS, Unimproved and Mineral Lands Bought and Sold, Capital Invested, Rents Collected, Taxes Paid 
Titles Examined, Deeds, Leases and General Conveyancing and Notarial Business promptly attended to. 


Office, No. 603 Main Street, 
EKANSAS CITY - MISSOURI. 


JOHN H. KRULL, 


MERCHANT TRILOR, 


106 and ee ree West ba nies 


A Large Assortment of Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 


«First-Class Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed.t 























BULLENE, MOORES, EMERY & 60. 








un “VOB —— 





The Largest Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods House under one roof 
in the West. 





We have Four Dress-Making Departments, 
each under a thorough and distinct organiza- 
tion, One of our ‘‘ Modistes’”’ is sent to Eu- 
rope every year, while others are sent “East” 
every season, 


Having several Resident Buyers in New 
York, andimporting largely from the most 
reliable manufacturers on the other side, we 
not only keep thoroughly informed, but se- 
cure the-newest creation of the world’s great- 
- efforts in all classes of Fabrics and Novel- 

es. 








We adopt the very latest ideas in providing 
and fashioning the handsomest materials 
into 


Ladies’ DRESSES, 


COSTUMES, ETC. 





We also havea department for producing 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE S028, 


AND 


RIDING COSTUMES. 


We carry a large stock of 


Elegant SILK Fabrications, 


and the most Distingue effects in 


Woolen Cloths and Dress Goods, 


which we sell at Just Prices, 








CUR ASSORTMENT OF 


Laces, Gloves, Fans, 


and Fancy Goods, 


Assumes a wide range of Kinds, Styles, and 
Prices. 





FINE , 


MERCHANT TAILORING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Our Merchant Tailoring Department is the 
largest in the wren Weemploy the finest cut- 
ters, and our styles are studiously correct in 
every particular. We carry a very heavy 
stock of 


IMPORTED WOOLENS. 


Wemakeaspecialty of Finest French Suits, 
made from the very finest French Cloths, 
Suitings, Etc., and consequently do no cheap 
or low-priced work. 





We also a Large Stock of 


LADIES’ CLOAKS. DRESSES, 


ssn A “SM FUSS. 
OVERGARMENTS, Etc., Etc. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


LADIES’ FINE MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


Special Attention is Called to Our Large 
Stock of 


Carpets, Window Draperies, 


and ART FURNITURE, 




















BULLENE, MOORES, EM 














Y & COMPANY, 





COR. 7TH and MAIN, DELAWARE and 7TH STS. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


AWN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. 
$3.00 PER YEAR. 


Devoted to American Antiquities and the Science 
of Anthropology. 


Published by 
JAMESON & MORSE, - - Chicago, Ill. 
Edited by Stephen D. Peet. 


Eight departments represented: American 
Antiquities, Oriental and Classical Antiqui- 
ties, Biblical Antiquities, Indian Linguistics, 
Mythology and Folk Lore, Man in Geology, 
Archeology of Art and Architecture, Hiero- 


glyphics and Inscriptions. 


O™ A\GO-, (OY VO-, LEAS 
Ye AGE GHIA, 
AS RRGEST A) HS GRERPEST- BEST 





Kassss Grix Win, 3 F Senne ANT PRES 
COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 11th & Main Sts. 





aN - Cie: 
C. J. WEATHERBY, WM. H. McCURDY, 
President. Secretary. 
J.P. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


87 JAMEs ST., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 





J. ©. BGELEOF EE", . 
THE BOOT & SHOE MERCHANT 
of this City, sole Agent of the Celebrated 


Burt's Shoes and Boots ! 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


_ I also have a iarge stock of other leading manufacturers on hand, to select from, at the lowest cash 


prices. 8@> Please call and examine. 


NEW STORE, 716 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





THE DIAMOND DRUG STORE. 


A large 
assortment of Fine 
Toilet Goods, Perfumery, Toilet 
Soaps, Sponges, Etc. Trusses, and Supporters, 
Homeopathic Medicines and Spe- 
cifics constantly on 
hand, 


HOLMAN & FRENCH 


Proprietors. 


Have the 
most complete stock 
Drugs, Medicines Chemicals,. 
Etc., to be found in the city. Prescriptions 
compounded only from purest med- 
icines, and by competent 
persons, 


Cor. 9th & Main Stfs., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way and International & Great Northern Railroad, 


are thourands of Acres of the choicest Farming and Grazing Lands in 
the World, ranging in price from $2.00 to $3.00 and $4.00 per acre, in 
a healthy country, with climate unsurpassed for salubrity and comfort. 
Send your address to the undersigned for a copy of statistics of crops 
raised in Arkansas and Texas, in 1882, and make up your mind to go 


and see for your self when you learn that the crop for 1883, is 


50 per cent larger than that of 1882. 














To those purchasing land owned by the Company, and paying one- 
fourth, one-half, or all cash, a proportionate rebate is allowed for 
money paid for tickets or freight over the Companies lines. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
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ro Spruce St., New York. 


Printing House Square, Opp. Tribune Building. 
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Send 10c for 100-page pamphlet. 
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= =TRUEH MERIT. 


—_—_—_———> 


No Remedy prepared expressly for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has heen so favorably 
ereived and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWN’S SARSAPARILLA 


and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. Read carefully the formula printed on every bottle, 
Y 


as follows: 


Parts—Sarsaparilla Root, Honduras, 2,500 ; Dandelion Root, 1,175; Yel- 


low Dock Root, 90; Wild Cherry Bark, 1,100; Senna Leaves, 750; Rhubarb 
Root, 250; Guiacum, 300 5 Iodide Potassium, 240; White Sugar, 4,500 ; 
Glycerine, 4,800 ; Aleohol. 50 per cent, 38,300: W. ater, 38,400. Mix ‘and 
percolate. Flavored same as Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla. 


This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER REGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND W’F’G CO., LEAVENWORTH. KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Use only the BEST Medicines, 











THE KANSAS STATE: UNIVERSITY. 


For Information Apply to 


J. Ae LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 


LAWRENCE, * 


KANSAS. 





J. TT. Wwelden, 


UNDERTAKER. FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 
EMBALMER. 


828 Deleware St. KANSAS CITY, MO, 





TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 
By the use of VITALIZED AIR. 


J.E.GEROULD, 


Rk TWENTY-ONB 
\. YuaR8 EXPEERIENOR. 
SN 


KANSAS CITY. MO 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOODS! 


ELEVENTH AND MAIN STREETS, 
<= ATO SS ASS Coe” DW - - me ape 
ARE NOW OFFERING IN 


ALL DEPART Mehta 


Throughout the House, Large and Choice Lines of 


WE+DR'Y+GOODS 


FOR FALL AND WINTER USE, 


Including many of their Own Direct Importations, at 


“CoB VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 3— 


SPHEGIAL INDUGEMENTS 


To intending purchasers throughout all their numerous Departments. 


Orders by mail carefully filled, subject to approval. 
a a Goods sent C. O. D. to any part of the City. a Py 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


G. U. Smith & Co. 


MAIN AND ELEVENTH STREETS, 
KANSAS CITY, =« = MISSOURL. 


\ 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. THE ACADEMY. 
DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. 


A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- 
nic School and Business. 


Il. Manual Training School. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 


This is a School for Boys not less than Four- 
teen Years Old TheCourse of Instruction runs 
through Three Years. Branches taught are: 
Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 
Tools; the last-named includes Carpentry, Pat- 
tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, 
and the Management of the Engine. 


III. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Cc. S. PENNELL, Principal. 
A Completely Equipped School for Girls, 


IV. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, Dean. 
DEGREES.— I. Bachelor of Arts, 
II. Bachelor of Philosophy. 
III. Master of Arts. 
V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


DEGREES.— I. Civil Engineer. 

I. Mechanical Engineer. 
Chemist. 
Engineer of Mines, 


Architect. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ART 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
VII. LAW SCHOOL. 
W. G. HAMMOOD, Dean. 
Degree of “ LL. B.” conferred at the comple- 


Ill. 

IV. 

V. 

Vi. 





tion of the two years’ course, 





For conditions of Admission, Catalogue, 
above named, or to 


or further Information, apply to the Officers 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 
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UNIVERSITY 


— or — 


MISSOURI, 

















COLUMBIA, MO. 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal and Engineering Schools will 
open the 2d Monday (8th) of September, 1884. The Law and Medical 
Schools will also open September 8th. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ARE: 


1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science. 

2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineer- 
ing, Art, Law and Medicine, and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Meta!- 
lurgy. 

These Schools of the University are open to young men and to young 
women. Excepting in the Law, Medical and Engineering Schools, (each 
$40.00,) and the Commercial School, the entire expense for the year for 
tuition and contingent fees, is $20.00. 

Board in private families, $3.00 to $4.50, and in clubs at about two- 
thirds of these rates. 

In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the institutions 
of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The association of 
the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of decided 
advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or Med- 
ical School, he has access to all the departments of Academic instruction 
without any additional expense. 

Commencement day is the first Thursday of June, 1885. 


Send for Catalogue to Librarian, Missouri State University, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


SAMUEL S. LAWS, President. 
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“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAVWENTURA, CAL,, 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with Special Departments of Science and Literature. 


TERMS :--$3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FoR SIX MONTHS. 


Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BOWERS, - - Editor and Publisher. 


CADY & OLMSTEAD, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamonds, tWatches,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. EK. THORNE, 


Picturd Frames, Ficture Mouldings, Fistor, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











“e— THE 


YOUNG MINERALOGIST AND ND ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL in the interest of Amateur Collectors of Miner- 
alogy and Mound-Builders’ Relics. (12 PAGES, including cover.) Among its depart- 
ments are: Hints to Collectors; Correspondence; Inquiry Column; Exchange Column; Mineralog- 
ical Notes (a Specialty), Etc., Ete. ADVERTISERS are offered an excellent medium through 
which to reach the best class of Collectors in this and Foreign Countries. A sworn Circu- 
lation of 5,000 each Month. Send for Estimates. 

75 Cents per Year in Advance. Single Nos. 8 Cents. 
N. B.—Publishers are referred to “Recent Pusticatons.” Juvenile and Scientific works 


receive careful notice. 
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KANSAS CITY TIMES 


ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER OF 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and | 
Anti-Kepublicanism ! 


IT SOLICITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- 
ING-MEN AND DEMOGRATS, 

AS THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 
TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- 
FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


“THE TIMES’” PLATFORM. 


FIRST—Control the railroad and other public corporations by 


Stringent lawe—make them pay taxes on the value of the’r prop- | 


erty as evidenced by their stocks and bonds on which they pay 
interest. 
SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff taws by 


which $150,0.0,000 more than necessary for Governmental purposes | 
Free fence lumber and | 


are annually extorted from the people. 
wire for western farmers. 


THIRD—High license and local option, in antagonism to prohi- | 
| be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 


bition and fanaticism, as being the best way to secure temper- 
atce, which we so much desire. 

FOURTH—RKestoration of the lands unlawfully claimed by the 
land-grant railroads to homestead aud pre-emption by the people. 
FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement, 

SIXTH—The national banks must go. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
By mail—in advance—postage prepaid. 
Daily, and Sunday, one year, : . 
Daily, apd Sunday, six months, 
Daily, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, one dil 
The Sunday Times, 12 pages, one year, 
The W eekly Times, one year, 


Address all communications to 


THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 








Kansas + Gity + Patent + Agency. 
J. C. HIGDON, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


AND 


SJPATENT ATTORNEY.& 


Good strong PATENTS procured with the 
smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 
to the Inventor. All communications are held 
strictly secret and confidential. If you have 
an idea you wish to patent, send a sketch and 
short description of its operation and advant.- 
ages to this office, and by return mail you will 
bably be obtained. For this examination and re- 


port no charge is made. 


Send for Instructions & References. 


Insur, Exchange Building, 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








G. W. STROPE & CO. 





FIANOS AND ORGANS. 























206 and 208 West oth St. 


KANSAS CITY, - - MO. 





ESTABLISHED | 858. 


Kansas City, Sept. Ist., ‘84. 


Le Le, Jfammersfough & Go., 
\ The One-frice Clathiers, 


Present com plimenis tO the readers of 
the Review, and beg to call their attention 
to our unrivaled stoc!: of Gentlemen’s and 
Youths’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods. 

We sell none bui the Besi Articles, Our 
prices are plainly marked in rigures and are 
never deviated from. 

It is useless to svecity, as we have everything 
that a Gentleman can want <e) make himself com- 
fortable and attractive In appearance. 

We make WEDDING SUITS a specialty, ana can supply 
the finest grades on very short notice. CLERGYMEN are always 
allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 

When you are in Kansas City, please call and examine our 
Goods. We know that we can suit you, oth in quality and price. 


Yours, _L. HAMMERSLOUGH & CO., 
Cor. 5th and Main Sts. 











Established 1865. 


ED. HH. WEBSTER, 


Real Estate? Loan Broker 


FARMS, Unimproved and Mineral Lands Bought and Sold, Capital Invested, Rents Collected, Taxes Paid 
Titles Examined, Deeds, Leases and General Conveyancing and Notarial Business promptly attended to. 


Office, No. 603 Main Street, 
KANSAS orn - MISSOURI. 


- JOHN H. KRULL, 


uuRoH RN TAILOR, 


106 and 108 West 5th Street. 


A Large Assortment of Foreign and Domestic Woolens. 


«First-Class Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed.+ 
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“AMERIGAN ANTIQUARIAN li 


ORIENTAL “JOURNAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. 
$3.00 PER YEAR. 


Devoted to American Antiquities and the Science 
of Anthropology. 
Published by 


JAMESON & MORSE, - - Chicago, Ill, 
Edited by Stephen D. Peet. 


Eight departments represented: American 
Antiquities, Oriental and Classical Antiqui- 
ties, Biblical Antiquities, Indian Linguistics, 
Mythology and Folk Lore, Man in Geology, 
Archeology of Art and Architecture, Hiero- 


glyphics and Inscriptions. 


in presents given away. Send us5cents postage, 
and by mail you will get Frege a package of goods 
of large value, that will start you in work that 





jel “ once bring Sy in money ae than any- 

else in America. All abou’ $200,000 in 
presents _ per hon Agents wanted aeueaanen of either sex, 
of all ages, for all the time, or spare time only, to work for us at 
their own homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely assured, Do 
notdelay, H. Hatyerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 








| C. J. WEATHERBY, 
Presi 


JeP. Pte Vice- President. 
87 JAMES ST., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


WM, H. mecURDT” 
Secretary. 





J.C. BCE LHOF SE", . 
THE BOOT & SHOE MERCHANT 
of this City, sole Agent of the Celebrated 


Burt's Shoes and Boots ! 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ 


& GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


I also have a large stock of other leading manufacturers on hand, to select from, at the lowest cush 


rices. 8@™ Please call and examine. 


NEW STORE,—716 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





THE DIAMOND DRUG STORE. 


A large 
assortment '— Fine 
Toilet Goods, Perfumery, Toilet 
Soaps, Sponges, Etc. Trusses, and Supporters, 
‘Homeopathic Medicines and Spe- 
cifics constantly on 
and, 


HOLMAN & FRENCH 


Proprietors. 


Have the 
most complete stock 
Drugs, Medicines Chemicals, 

Etc., to be found in the city. Prescriptions 
compounded only from purest med- 
icines, and by competent 
persons, 


Cor. 9th & Main Stfs., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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the World, ranging in price from $2.00 to $3.00 and $4.00 per acre, in 


a healthy country, with climate unsurpassed for salubrity and comfort. 
Send your address to the undersigned for a copy of statistics of crops 


raised in Arkansas and Texas, in 1882, and make up your mind to go 


and see for your self when you learn that the crop for 1883, is 


50 per cent larger than that of 1882. 





To those purchasing land owned by the Company, and paying one- 


fourth, one-half, or all cash, a proportionate rebate is allowed for 


money paid for tickets or freight over the Companies lines. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


MISSOURI. 
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—==TRUE MERIT. = 


No Remedy prepared expressly for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has been so favorably 
ereived and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWN’S SARSAPARILLA 


and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. Read carefully the formula printed | every bottle, 
as follows: Parts. Rote 00. Wi rilla Root, omg OG 2,500; Dandelion Root, 1,175; Yel 
low Dock Root, 900; Wild Cherry Bark, 1,100; Senna Leaves, 750; Rhubar 
Root, 250 ; Guiacum, 300; Iodide Potassium, 240; White Su ar, 4,500 ; 
Glycerine, 4,800 ; Alcohol, 50 per cent, 38,300 ; Water, 38,400. ix'and 








percolate. Flavored same as Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla. 
This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER REGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND MW’F’G CO., LEAVENWORTH, KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $6. Use only the BEST Medicines, 








THE KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY. 


For Information Apply to 
Jj. A. LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 
LAWRENCE, . - . ‘ KANSAS. 





TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PALI 


> = elcden, By the use of VITALIZED hia 
UNDERTAKER, FUNERAL DIRECTOR, \ J.B. GEROULD, 
EMBALMER. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





828 Deleware St. 











CHRISTMAS 


(FLATS ! 


From THE “ Kansas City Times” or Nov. 7TH: 


“The largest consignment of goods ever received at the port of 
Kansas City direct from Europe passed through the Custom House 
yesterday. It consisted of thirty-seven cases of holiday goods 
consigned to G. Y. Smith & Co., and was valued at 37,000 marks.” 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


NOW, whilst the collection is at its best, before the prettiest and 
choicest things have been picked out, would be a good 
time to come and select some of your 


Christmas Gifts. 


We offer for your selection a roval assortment of rare and 
beautiful gift goods, in which use and luxury are combined to an 
unusual extent. 

In addition to the thousand and one appropriate articles, our 
special importations for the Holiday Season include a magnificent 
collection of 


GLASSWARE, CHINA, BISQUE FIGURES, 
PLUSH, LEATHER AND BRONZE GOODS, 
BRIC-A-BRAC, ETC. 
“Especially Adapted for Gift Purposes. 


Before you decide upon anything look at what we hive to 
offer. You will find our prices invariably much the lowest. 


G. Y. SMITH & Co. 


MAIN AND IITH STS. 
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1885. 1885. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


With the new volume, beginning in December, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE will conclude its thirty-fifth 
year. The oldest periodical of its type. it is yet, in 
each new volume, a new magazine, not sitaply be- 
cause it presents fresh subjects and new pictures. 
but also, and chiefly, because it steadily advances 
in the method itself of magazine making Ina 
word, the MAGAZINE becomes more and more the 
faithful mirror of current life and movement. Lead- 
ing features in the attractive programme for 1885 
are: new serial novels by Constance Fenimore Wool- 
sonand W.D Howells; a new novel entitled: ‘“* At 
the Red Glove; ”’ descriptive illustrated 

The volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
When no time is specified, it will be understood that 
the subscriber wishes to begin with the current 
Number. 

The last eleven Semi-annual Volumes of Harp- 
ERS’ MAGAZINE, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
by mail, post-paid. on receipt of $8.00 per volume. 
Cloth Cases, for binding. 5u cents each—by mail, 
postpaid. . 

HARPER'S WEEKLY has now,for twenty vears, main- 
tained its position as the leading illustrated weekly 
newspaper in America. With a constant increase 
of literary and artistic resources, it is able to offer 
for the ensuing year attractions unequalled by any 
previous volume embracing a capital illustrated 
serial story by W E. Norman; illustrated articles 
with special reference to the West and south, in- 
cluding the World’s Exposition at New Orleans ; 
entertaining shost stories, pee illustrated, and 
important papers by high authorities on the chief 
topics of the 

he Volumes of the WEEKLY begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. 

HARPER'S BAZAR is the only paper in the world 
that combines the choicest literature and the finest 
art illustrations with the latest fashions and meth- 
ods of household adornment. Its weekly illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the newest Paris and New 
York styles, with its useful pattern sheet supple- 
ments and cut patterns, by enabling ladies to be 
their own dressmakers save many times the cost 
of subscription. Its papers on cooking. the manage- 
ment of servants, and housekeeping in its various 
details are eminently practical. - uch attention is 
sxiven to the interesting top‘c of social etiquette, 
and its illustrations of art needle-work are ack nowl- 
edged to be uvequalled. 

‘the Volumes of the Bazar begin with tre first 
Number for January of each year. 

The last Five Annual Volumes of HARPER'S 
\ EEKLY and HARPER'S BAZAR in neat cloth bind- 
ing, Will be sent by mail, postage paid, or by ex- 
press, free of expense (provided the freight does not 
exceed ¢1.00 per volume), for ¢7.0v per volume. 

The serial and short stories in HARPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE have all the dramatic interest that juvenile 
fiction can possess, while they are wholly free from 
what is pernicious or vulgarly sensational. The hu- 
morous stories and pictures are full of innocent fun, 
and the papers on natural history and science, trav- 
el, and the facts of life, are by writers whose names 
give the best assurance of accuracy and value _II- 
lustrated papers on athletic sports, games, aod pas- 
times give full information on these subjects. There 
is nothing cheap about it but its price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR: 
HARPER’S BAZAR..... 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER’S WEEKLY Mare ar 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Fite 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 

BRARBY, One Year (52 Numbers). . . 10 00 

Postage Free to all Subscribees in the United States 


or Canada, 


wees eee 





XX A\GO-, 
SW ous 
Wanses Grey Nin. 3F Sent ANUP REST 


COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 11th & Main Sts. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive free, a 
costly box of goods which will help you to more 
—— right away than anything else in this 

§ world; All, of either sex, succeed from tirst hour. 
T 


he broad road to fortune opens before the work: 
ers, absolutelv sure, At once address, True & Co., Augusta, Me 








popular Week ly newspaper 
Q/ devoted to science, mechanics, engineering, is- 
coveries, inventions and patents ever published. Every 
number illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication, furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia of 
jnformation which no person should be without. The 
popularity of the NTIFIC AMERICAN is such that 
1ts cireulation nearly qauals bet, - = Ne > pees +4 
its--class combined. Price, ar. 
Clubs Sold iby all newedealers, MUNN & CO., Pub- 
is . No. roadway, N. Y. 
ye Munn & Co. have also 


had Thirty-Seven 
® Years’ te be- 
EE — — — oe 
ve prepared more than On un- 
aad eon nd applications Gor pat- 
e@ Sfnited tates_and foreign 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy- 
rights, Assignments, and all other papers 
for securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, bbe 
Germany and other foreign countries, prepare 
at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining — cheerfully 
given without charge. Hand-books of informa- 
tion sent free. Patents obtained through Munn 
& Co. are noticed in tho Scientific American free. 
The advantage of such notice is well understood by all 
persons who wish to sri aga of their patents. 
‘Address MUNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
961 Broadway, New York. 


for working people. Send 10 cents postage, and we wil! 
mail you Frek, a royal, valuable sample box of goods 





that will put you in the way of makiug more money ina 

few days than you ever thought possible at any business. 

Capital not required. You can live at home and work 
in spare time only, or allthe time. All of both sexes, of all ages, 
grandly successful. 60 cents to $5.00 easily carned every evening 
That all who want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied we will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing us. Full particulars, directions, 
etc., sent free. Immense pay absolutely sure for all who start at 
once. Don't delay. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





CLUBBING RATES. 


We can furnish subscribers to the KANsas 
City Review with any periodical published 
in this Country or Europe, at from 15 te 20 
per cent below the regular subscription price, 

For advertising rates address the Publish- 


bi THEO. 8. CASE. 





None fail. Terms free. 


ALLETT Book Co., Portland, Maine. 


more money than at anything else by taking an agency 
for the best selling book out, Beginners succeed grandly. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNIVERSITY 


MISSOURI, 





COLUMBIA, MO. 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal and Engineering Schools will 
open the 2d Monday (8th) of September, 1884. The Law and Medical 
Schools will also open September 8th. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ARE: 


1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science. 
2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineer- 


“ 


ing, Art, Law and Medicine, and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. 

These Schools of the University are open to young men and to young 
women. Excepting in the Law, Medical and Engineering Schools, (each 
$40.00,) and the Commercial School, the entire expense for the year for 
tuition and contingent fees, is $20.00. 

Board in private families, $3.00 to $4.50, and in clubs at about two- 
thirds of these rates. 

In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the institutions 
of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The association of 
the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of decided 
advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or Med- 
ical School, he has access to all the departments of Academic instruction 
without any additional expense. 

Commencement day is the first Thursday of June, 1885. 


Send for Catalogue to Librarian, Missouri State University, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


SAMUEL S. LAWS, President. 
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“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAVENTURA, CAL., 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with canal Riepeatignierty of Science and Literature 


TERMS :--$3.00 PER YEAR; St. ‘50 FoR Six MONTHS. 
Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BO cian - - Editor and Publisher. 


-CADY & OLMSTEAD, © 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamonds, tWatchesg ,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. KE. THORNE, 


Fittare Frames, Picture Mouldings, Fistores, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





coe tHE 


YOUNG MINERALOGIST AND ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL in the interest of Amateur Collectors of Miner- 
alogy and Mound-Builders’ Relics. (12 PAGES, including cover.) Among its depart- 
ments are: Hints to Collectors; Correspondence; Inquiry Column; Exchange Column; Mineralog- 
ical Notes (a Specialty), Etc., Etc. ADVERTISERS are offered an excellent medium through 
which to reach the best class of Collectors in this and Foreign Countries. A sworn Circu- 
lation of §,000 each Month. Send for Estimates, 

75 Cents per Year in Advance. Single Nos. 8 Cents. 
N. B.—Publishers are referred to “Recent Pusiicatons.” Juvenile and Scientific works 


receive careful notice. 
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KANSAS CITY TIMES 


ACKNOWLEDGED§LEADER OF 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and | 


Anti-Kepublicanism ! 


IT SOLIGITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- 
ING-MEN AND DEMOGRATS, 


AS THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 


TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- 


FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


“ THE TIMES’” PLATFORM. 


FIRST—Control the railroad and other public corporations by 
stringent Jawe—make them pay taxes on the value of their prop- 
erty as evidenced by their stocks and bonds on which they pay 
interest. 

SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff iaws by 
which $150,0; 0,000 more than necessary for Governmental purposes 
are annually extorted from the people. Free fence lumber and 
wire for western farmers. 

THIRD—High license and local option, in antagonism to prohi- 
bition and fanaticism, as being the best way to secure temper- 
ance, which we so much desire. 

FOURTH—Restoration of the lands unlawfully claimed by the 
land-grant railroads to homestead and pre-emption by the people. 
FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement. 

SIXTH—The national banks must go. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
By mail—in advance—postage prepaid. 


Daily, and Sunday, one year, $10 
Daily, and Sunday, six months, - - . : : 5 
Daily, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, one year, . 5 
The Sunday Times, 12 pages, one year, - . - : 2 
The Weekly Timxs, one year, 1 


Address all communications to 


TARE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 





Kansas + Gity + Patent + Agency. 
J. C. HIGDON, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


AND 


=SPATENT ATTORNEY.= 


Good strong PATENTS procured with the 
smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 


to the Inventor. All communications are held 


strictly secret and confidential. If you have 
an idea you wish to patent, send a sketch and 
short description of its operation and advant- 
ages to this office, and by return mail you will 
be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 
bably be obtained, For this examination and re- 
port no charge ts made, 


Send for Instructions & References. 


Insur, Exchange Building, 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














ESTABLISHED !/858. 


Kansas City, Sept. Ist., ‘84. 


i te. Pf{ammersiough & Go., 
\ The One-Price Clathiers, 


Present complimenis to the readers of 
che Review, ana beg to call their atiention 

to our unrivelea stock of Gentlemen’s and 

Youths’ Clothing pr Furnishing Goods. 

We sell none bui the Best Articles. Our 
prices are plainly marked in figures and are 
never devia ted from. 

lt is useless to specify, as we have everything 
that a Gentleman can want ¢o make Armself com- 
fortable and attraciive In appearance. 

We make WEDDING SUITS a specialty, ana can supply 
the finest grades on very short notice. CLERGYMEN are always 
allowed a discount of IO per cent. 

When you are in Kansas City, please call and examine our 
Goods. We know that we can suit you, doth 2 quality and price. 


Yours, _L. HAMMERSLOUGH & CO., 


Cor. 5th and Main Sts. 











Established 1865. 


ED. H. WEBSTER, 


Real EKstate2 Loan Broker 


FARMS, Unimproved and Mineral Lands Bought and Sold, Capital Invested, Rents Collected, Taxes Paid 
Titles Examined, Deeds, Leases and General Conveyancing and Notarial Business promptly attended to. 


Office, No. 602 Main Street, 
KANSAS omer - MISSOURI. 


JOHN H. KRULL. 


MERCHANT TATLOR, 


106 and 108 West 5th Street. 


A Large Assortment of Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 


«First-Class Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed. 
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ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. THE ACADEMY. 
DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. 


A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- 
nic School and Business. 


Il. Manual Training School. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 


This is a Schoo! for Boys not less than Four- 
teen Years Old) TheCourse of Instruction runs 
through Three Years. Branches taught are: 
Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 

uage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 

‘ools; the last-named includes ra. tng Pat- 
tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, 
and the Management of the Engine. 


III. MARY INSTITUTE. 
C. Ss. PENNELL, Principal. 
A Completely Equipped School for Girls. 





IV. THE COLLEGE. 
M.S. SNOW, Dean. 


DEGREES.— I. Bachelor of Arts. 
Il. Bachelor of Philosophy. 
III. Master of Arts. 


V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


DEGREES.— I. Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Ergineer. 
Chemist. 
Engineer of Mines. 
Architect. 


VI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
VII. LAW SCHOOL. 
W. G. HAMMOOD, Dean. 


Degree of “ LL. B.” conferred at the comple- 
tion of the two years’ course, 


For conditions of Admission, Catalogue, or further Information, apply to the Officers 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 


above named, or to 











<< 


WASHINGTO 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. THE ACADEMY. 
DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. 


A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- 
nic School and Business. 


Il. Manual Training School. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 


This is a School for Boys not less than Four- 
teen Years Old TheCourseof Instruction runs 
through Three Years. Branches taught are: 
Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 
RU e and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 

‘ools; the last-named includes Carpentry, Pat- 
tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, 
and the Management of the Engine. 


III. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Cc. S. PENNELL, Principal. 
A Completely Equipped School for Girls. 








UNIVERSITY 


IV. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, Dean. 


DEGREES.— I. Bachelor of Arts. 
II. Bachelor of Philosophy. 
III. Master of Arts. 


V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


DEGREES.— I. Civil Engineer. 
II, Mechanical Engineer. 
III. Chemist. 
IV. Engineer of Mines. 
V. Architect. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
VII. LAW SCHOOL. 
W. G. HAMMOOD, Dean. 


Degree of “ LL. B.’”’ conferred at the comple- 
tion of the two years’ course. 


Vi. 





For conditions of Admission, Catalogue, or further Information, apply to the Officers 


above named, or to 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 














ADVERTISEMENTS, 


CHEAP HOMES 


) IN (—— 


ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 


St. Louis, [ron Mountain & Southern Railway, Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way aud Internationa) & Great Northern Railroad, 


are thourands of Acres of the choicest Farming and Grazing Lands in 
the World, ranging in price from $2.00 to $3.00 and $4.00 per acre, in 
a healthy country, with climate unsurpassed for salubrity and comfort. 
Send your address to the undersigned for a copy of statistics of crops 
raised in Arkansas and Texas, in 1882, and make up your mind to go 


and see for your self when you learn that the crop for 1883, is 








50 per cent larger than that of 1882. 





To those purchasing land owned by the Company, and paying one- 
fourth, one-half, or all cash, a proportionate rebate is allowed for 
money paid for tickets or freight over the Companies lines. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, - MISSOURI. 





THE COST OF 
(ADVERTISING) 


Address, 





Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
Printing House Square, Opp. Tribune Building. 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 





Send 10c for 100-page pamphlet. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





=a rR UL MERILT.=— 


No Remedy prepared cain for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has been so favorably 
eceived and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWN’S SARSAPARILLA 


Read carefully the formula printed on every bottle, 


as follows: Parts—Sarsaparilla Root, Honduras, 2,500 ; Dandelion Root, 1,175; Yel- 
low Dock Root, 900; Wild Cherry Bark, 1,100; Senna Leaves, 750; Rhubarb 
Root, 250; Guiacum, 300; Lodide Potassium, 4 240; W hite’ Sugar, 4,500 ; 
Glycerine, 4,800 Alcohol. 50 per cent, 38,300 ; W ater, 38,400. Mix’and 
percolate. Flavored same as C ompound by rup Sarsaparilla. 


This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER REGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND M’F’G CO., LEAVENWORTH. KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Use only the BEST Medicines, 


—- 


and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. 














THE KANSAS STATI UNIVERSITY. 


For Information Apply to 
Jj. A. LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 


2 KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE, . , 





JT. TT. Welder re by tieuse of VITALIZED AR 
| ee J.E.GEROULD, 
UNDERTAKER. FUNERAL DIRECTOR, : DENT sr. ? 
: A. Yuans EXPERIENOR. 

EMBALMER. = > 


828 Deleware St. KANSAS CITY, MO. ‘ek —ed.— 
No. 615 Main Street, - KANSAS CITY. MO 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOODS! 


ELEVENTH AND MAIN STREETS, 
a ATS OSs 2S DY . - - ma ap. 
ARE NOW OFFERING IN 


ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Throughout the House, Large and Choice Lines of 


PLN 2+ DRL +G@OODsS 


FOR FALL AND WINTER USE, 


Including many of their Own Direct Importations, at 


—@ VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 3>~ 


SPEGIAL INDUGEMENTS 


To intending purchasers throughout all their numerous Departments. 





Orders by mail carefully filled, subject to approval. N B 
a ® Goods sent C. O. D. to any part of the City. s e 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


G. U. Smith & Co. 


MAIN AND ELEVENTH STREETS, 
KANSAS CITY, =~ = MISSOURI. 
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THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


AND 


ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Archeology, Ethnol- 
ogy and Early American 
History. 


An Illustrated Bi-Monthly, $4.00 a Year, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


REY. STEPHEN D, PEET, Ed. and Prop. 


Published by 


P.H. REVILL, 150 Madison St, Chicago, Ill. 





bid a. 
C. J. WEATHERBY.” @ 3. WM. H. MeCURDY, 
President. Secretary. 
J.P. ALEXANDER, Vice- President. 


87 JAMES S1T., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


“A NeW Archgoiogical Work ! 


“THE BOOK OF ALGOONAH.”’ 
Pp. 353; Cloth; $2.00. 


Book of Algoonah; the Mound-Builders; 
Algoonah, their first King; their formation as 
a nation; their home on the borders of Egypt; 
their travels through India, Tartary and China 
to Japan Islands; exploration of Mezzinaroth 
(America); the settlement of Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America; the history of this wonderful 
race and their landing on this continent, 2,000 
years B. C., translated from the original San- 
serit; 853 pp.; cloth; $2.00. Cyrus F. Newcomb 
& Co., Publishers, Del Norte, Col. Chain, Hardy 
& Co., Agents, Denver, Col. 





popular Week ly newspaper 
“nce, mechanics, engine ering, dis- 
coveries, inventions and patents ever published. 
number illustrated with splendid engravings. 
publication, furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia of 
information which no person should be without. The 
of the Scu NLIFIC AMERICAN is such that 
-qnals that of all whe r papers of 
co} ned, Pri e, $3.20 a yea Discount to 
> Sold by a!l newsad +" lors. tUNN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, ‘No. 361 Broadw: ay, N. 


“Munn & Co. have also 
od en” ATENTS." had Thirty-Seven 
aN av he Years’ practice be- 
& fore the Patent Office, 
ne eg ond have prepared more than One Hun- 
4 dred Thousand applications for pat- 

nts in the United States_and foreign 
Rountriess Caveats, T'rade-Marks, Copy- 
righis, Assignments, and all other papers 
for securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France. 
Germany and other foreign e vuntrie a, prepared 
at short notice and on reasonable tern 
Information as too rbtaini ng pate nts cheerfully 
given without charg Hand-books of intorma- 
tion sent free. P. s obtained through Munn 
& Co. are noticed in the Scientific American free. 
The advantage of such notice is well understood by al 
persons who wish be dispose of their patents 
Address MUNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
361 Broadway, New ‘ ork. 


for Toran g pesple: Send 10 cents  postag ze,and we wil! 

mutil : a royal, valuab al box of goods 

that il put you fn the way of making more money in @ 

w days than you ever thought possibleat any business 

¢ ipital not required, You c: an live at home aud work 

in spars time only, orallt.etime., All of both sexes of all ages, 

sful. SO cents to $5.00 ens veorned every evening 

Sali Ghirwant werk tas'Gn the b ness, we ake sun 

paralleled offer: TOalewh ao ick well aa $ 

to pay for the tronb! e-of writing us. Ful 

etc., sent free. Immense pay absolutely s for all who start at 

once. Don't delay. Address Srinson & Co.. Portland, Maine. 


o- Ane NO- 
SWditey Cound Aah 
GEST» GAERPEST-BES' 


x meat ATV. Nig, VF Geerpis SY Dore 
COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 11th & Main Sts, 


Send six cents for postage, and reccive free, a 
cost of goods which wiil help you to more 
mon ight away than anything else in this 

; All, of either sex, succeed from first hour, 


The ‘broad road to fortune opens before the works 
ers, absolutely sure, At onc address, True & Co,, Augusta, Me 
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UNI 
MISSOURI, 


pape Pe ai 


COLUMBIA. -. MO. 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal and Engineering Schools will 
open the 2d Monday (8th) of September, 1884. The Law and Medical 
Schools will also open September 8th. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ARE: 


1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science. 

2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineer- 
ing, Art, Law and Medicine, and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. 

These Schools of the University are open to young men and to young 
women. Excepting in the Law, Medical and Engineering Schools, (each 
$40.00,) and the Commercial School, the entire expense for the year for 
tuition and contingent fees, is $20.00. 

Board in private families, $3.00 to $4.50, and in clubs at about two- 
thirds of these rates. 

In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the institutions 
of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. ‘The association of 
the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of decided 
advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or Med- 
ical School, he has access to all the departments of Academic instruction 
without any additional expense. 

Commencement day is the first Thursday of June, 1885. 


Send for Catalogue to Librarian, Missouri State University, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


SAMUEL S. LAWS, President. 
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“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAWENTURA, CAL., 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with Special Donartoinate ot Science and Literature 





TERMS :--$3.00 PER YEAR; SI. 50 For Six MONTHS. 


Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BOWERS, - - Editor and Publisher. 





CADY & OLMSTEAD, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamonds, +Watches,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. EK. THORNE, 


Fictare Frames, Picture Mouliiags, Pictur, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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YOUNG MINERALOGIST AND ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL in the interest of Amateur Collectors of Miner- 
alogy and Mound-Builders’ Relics. (12 PAGES, including cover.) Among its depart- 
ments are: Hints to Collectors; Correspondence; Inquiry Column; Exchange Column; Mineralog- 
teal Notes (a Specialty), Etc., Ete. ADVERTISERS are offered an excellent medium through 
which to reach the best class of Collectors in this and Foreign Countries. A sworn Circu- 
lation of 5,000 each Month. Send for Estimates. 


75 Cents per Year in Advance. Single Nos. 8 Cents. 
N. B.—Publishers are referred to “Recent Pusiicatons.” Juvenile and Scientific works 


receive careful notice. 
T. H. WISE, Wheaton, III. 
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KANSAS CITY TIMES 


ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER OF 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and 
Anti-Kepublicanism ! 


IT SOLIGITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- 
ING-MEN AND DEMOGRATS, 

AS THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 
TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- 
FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


“THE TIMES’ PLATFORM, 


FIRST—Control the railroad and other public corporations by 
stringent laws—make them pay taxes on the value of their prop- 
erty as evidenced by their stocks and bonds on which they pay 
interest. 

SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff iaws by 
which $150,0 0,000 more than necessary for Governmental purposes 
are annually extorted from the people. Free fence lumber and 
wire for western farmers. 

THIRD—High license and local option, in antagonism to prohi- 
bition and fanaticism, as being the best way to secure temper- 
ance, which we so much desire. 

FOURTH— oration of the lands unlawfully claimed by the 
land-grant railroads to homestead and pre-emption by the people. 
FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement. 

SIXTH—The national banks must go. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
By mail—in advance—postage prepaid. 
$10 00 


Daily, and Sunday, one year, 
5 00 


Daily, and Sunday, six months, - ° ° * 

Daily, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, one year, 

The Sunday Times, 12 pages, one year, - - - 

The Weekly Times, one year, - : : ° 
Address all communications to 


THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 


| Kansas + Gity + Patent + Agency, 
J. C. HIGDON, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


AND 


PATENT ATTORNEY.& 
Insurance Building, Gor, 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHARACTER OF WORK.—Superintending 
the Construction of Experimental or other Ma- 
chinery, and advising all parties in any man- 
ner interested in Patents or Inventions, 

SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS for Writing 
Patent Specifications; Comparing Infringing 
Patents; Procuring and giving Technical Evi- 
dence in Court, 

General Mechanical Drawing and Machine 
Drawing executed in the office. 

Good strong PATENTS procured with the 
smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 
to the Inventor. All communications are held 
strictly secret and confidential. If you have 
an idea you wish to patent, send a sketch and 
short description of its operation and advant 
ages to this office, and by return mail you will 
be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 
bably be obtained. For this examination and re- 
port no charge is made. 


Send for Instructions & References. 
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The Largest Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods House under cne roof 
in the West. 





We have Four Dress-Making Departments, 
each under a thorough and distinct organiza- 
tion. One of our “‘ Modistes’’ is sent to Eu- 
rope every year, while others are sent “East” 
every season, 


Having several Resident Buyers in New 
York, andimporting beng d from the most 
reliable manufacturers on the other side, we 
not only keep thoroughly informed, but se- 
cure thenewest creation of the world’s great- 
= efforts in all classes of Fabrics and Novcl- 

es. 





We adopt the very latest ideas in providing 
and fashioning the handsomest materials 
into 


Ladies’ DRESSES, 


COSTUMES, ETC. 





We also havea department for producing 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE. SOIT, 


AND 


RIDING COSTUMES. 


We carry a large stock of 


Elegant SILK Fabrications, 


and the most Distingue effects in 


Woolen Cloths and Dress Goods, 


which we sell at Just Prices, 








OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


Laces, Gloves, Fans, 


and Fancy Goods, 


Assumes a wide range of Kinds, Styles, and 
Prices. 





FINE 


MERCHANT TAILORING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Our Merchant Tailoring Department is the 
largestin thecity. Weemploy the finest cut- 
ters, and ourstyles are studiously correct in 
every ‘particular. We carry a very heavy 
stock of 


IMPORTED WOOLENS. 


Wemnakeaspecialty of Finest French Suits, 
made from the very finest French Cloths, 
Suitings, Ete.. and consequently do no cheap 
or low-priced work. 





We also a Large Stock of 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, DRESSES, 


Ss En A “4M 3S. 
OVERGARMENTS, Etc., Etc. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


LADIES’ FINE MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


Special Attention is Called to Our Large 
Stock of 


Garpets, Window Draperies, 


and ART FURNITURE, 
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Y & COMPANY, 





COR. 7TH and MAIN, DELAWARE and 7TH STS. 








G. W..STROPE & CO. 
LS MOS D ORGANS. 


























206 and 208 West oth St. 
KANSAS CITY, ~~ - ~ 
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J. C. amenity «2 ‘7. 
THE BOOT & SHOE MERCHANT 4 
of this City, sole Agent of the Celebrated 


Burt's Shoes and Boots | 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


I also have a large stock of other leading manufacturers on hand, to select from, at the lowet cash 
prices. 8@> Please call and examine. 


NEW STORE,—716 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE DIAMOND DRUG STORE. 








A large mee ve the 
assortment of Fine ag > a “0 stock 


Toilet Goods, Perfumery, Toilet Drug es Chemicals, 
Soaps, Sponges, Etc. Trusses, and Su upporters, Etc., to be fee ay In rea 1e city. Prescriptions 
‘Homeeopathic Medicines and Spe- compoun¢ nded only from purest med- 


cifics constantly on icines, and by competent 
hand, persons, 


HOLMAN & FRENCH Cor. 9th & Main Sfs., 


Proprietors. Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD, 


No Change of Cars of any Class#{ sass ty & ites. 














Palace Reclining Chair Cars | kseses cuz « cvicase 


On All THROUGH TRAINS, FREE, Seieoienl St. Louis & Chicago. 








Kansas City & St. Louis. 


and PALACE DINING CARS . 
St. Louis & Chicago. 


ON ALL PROPER TRAINS BETWEEN 


Office, 633 Main Street, = - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars {sm City 4 Chienge 
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THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Archzeology, Ethnol- 
ogy and Early American 
History. 


An Illustrated Bi-Monthly, $4.00 a Year 


REY, STEPHEN D. PEET, Bd. and Prop, 


Published by 


PH. REVILL, 150 Madison St, Chicago, Ill. 


wu 
uv 
«. J. WEATHERBY, WM. H. MeCURDY, 
President. Secretary. 
J.P. ALEXANDER, Vice- President. 


87 JAMES ST., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 





A New Archeological Work ! 


‘“THE BOOK OF ALGOONAH.”’ 
Pp. 353; Cloth; $2.00. 


Book of Algoonah; the Mound-Builders; 
Algoonah, their first King; their formation as 
a nation; their home on the borders of Egypt; 
their travels through India, Tartary and China 
to Japan Islands; exploration of Mezzinaroth 
(America); the settlement of Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America; the history of this wonderful 
race and their landing on this continent, 2,000 
years B. C., translated from the original San- 
scrit; 353 pp.; cloth ; $2.00. Cyrus F. Newcomb 
& Co., Publishers, Del Norte, Col. Chain, Hardy 
& Co., Agents, Denver, Col. 





popular Week ly newspaper 
devoted to science, mechanics, engineering, dis- 
coveries, inventions and patents ever published. ‘Every 
number illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication, furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia of 
information which no person should be without. Tho 
popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that 
its circulation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
its class combined. Price, $3.20 a year. Discount to 
Clubs ‘4 Sold by all newsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, No. 361 Broadway, 2 € 
Munn & Co. have also 


had Thirty-Seven 
® Years’ practice be- 
fore the Patent Office, 
and have prepared more than un= 
dred Thousand applications for pat- 
ents in the United States and foreign 
countries. Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy- 
rights, Assignments, and all other papers 
for securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, prepared 
at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheerfully 
given without charge. Hand-books of informa- 
tion sent free. Patents obtained through Munn 
& Co, are noticed in the Scientific American free. 
The advantage of such notice is well understood by ail 
persons who wish to dispose of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


361 Broadway, New York. 





for working people. Send 10 cents postage, and we wil’ 
mail you Free, a royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of making more money ina 
few days than you ever thought possible at any business 


“ Capital not required. You can live at home aud work 
in spare time only, or allithe time. All of both sexes. of all ages, 
grandly successful, 50 cents to $5.00 easily earned every evening 
That all who want werk may test the business, we make this un 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satistied we will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing us. Full particulars directions, 
etc., sent free. Immense pay absolutely sure for all who start at 
once. Don't delay. Address Srinson & Co.. Portland, Maine. 





Wassss Gri io, 1 F Sesrmnre (8D 
COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 11th & Main Sts, 


Send six cents for postage, and receive free, a 
costly box of goods which will help you to more 
money right away than anything else in this 

@ world; All, of either sex, succeed from first hour. 


The broad road to fortune opens before the works 
ers, absolutely sure, At once address, Tack & Co., Augusta, Me 
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= =TRUE MERIT. 


No Remedy prepared expressly for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has been so favorably 
ereived and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWN’S SARSAPARILIA 


and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. Read carefully the formula printed on every bottle, 
as follows: Parts—Sarsaparilla Root, Honduras, 2,500; Dandeiion Root, 1,175; Yel- 
low Dock Root, 90; Wild Cherry bmg 1,100; Senna Se. 750; Rhubarb’ 
Root, 250 ; Guiacum, 300; Iodide Potassium, 240; White Sugar, 4,500; 
Glycerine, 4,800 ; Alcohol, 50 per cent, 38,300; Waier, 38,400. ixand 
percolate. F lavored same as Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla. 


This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER REGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND MWF’G CO., LEAVENWORTH, KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Use only the- BEST Medicines. 








THE KANSAS SEATE UNIVERSITY. 


For Information Apply to 
Jj. A. LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 


LAW RENCE, : - a “ KANSAS. 





TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 


s,s. TT. Wwelden, By the use of VITALIZED AIR. 
UNDERTAKER, FUNERAL DIRECTOR. eg oe 
EMBALMER. 


828 Deleware St. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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GYSmint SMITH 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOODS! 


ELEVENTH AND MAIN STREETS, 





ea A Th Ss eS ECE’ EO SY . = = 


ARE NOW OFFERING IN 


ALL DEPART MENI¢e 


Throughout the House, Large and Choice Lines of 


PINE + Dif +GOODS, 


FOR FALL AND WINTER USE, 


Including many of their Own Direct Importations, at 


6-VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. _3>— 


OES 


SPEGIAL INDUGEMENTS 


To intending purchasers throughout all their numerous Departments. 


B Orders by mail carefully filled, subject to approval. N 
8 e Goods sent C. O. D. to any part of the City. a e 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


G. U. Smith & Co. 


MAIN AND ELEVENTH STREETS, 
KANSAS CITY, --= = MISSOURI 
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THE GREAT 


WABASH ROUTE! 


THROUG 


Palace ~ Sleeping ~ Gars 


Hi 


AND 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


DAILY TO 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, AND PEORIA. 
The Tourist and Business Man should take the 
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FOR 


NEW YORK # BOSTON, 


The Only Line Running 


Paleozoic < 
»>- Grinoids. 


From the Crawfordsville Beds, 


THE 


Most Noted Depositof these Rare 
and Interesting Fossils in the 
World. 





Possession of the beds, personal supervie 
sion of the work, several years experience, 
and special interest in the subject, enable me 
to furnish specimens unequalled in perfection and 
In removing the matrix the fossils 
are preserved in their natural position upon 
blocks of the rock in which they are imbed- 


| ded, and in most cases, are as perfect as when 


| 


Through PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 


| are of special interest and are preserved with 


FROM 


ST.LOUIS to NEW YORK. 


Daily, without change, BEATING ALL RIVALS from 
TWO to TEN HOURS. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, 


The most Elegant and Convenient Ever Built, 
Run Daily in each Direction between 


St. Louis #¢ Boston 


Without Change, Via 


NIAGARA PALUS **7... HOOSAC TUNNEL 


Beating Every Other Line into Boston from 


ONE TO TEN HOURS. 


F. CHANDLER, 
Gen’ Pass. & T’k’t Act. 


A. A. TALMAGE, 
SE) == Gen’l Manager. 


fiast fossilized. By this method the specimens 
are beautifully mounted. and present an at- 
tractive appearance. 

In making excavations, slabs of shale are 
sometimes found containing remarkable clusters 
of Crinoids and their associate fossils. These 


great care. In preparing them for the cabi- 
net, the matrix is so removed as to leave the 
fossils embossed upon the slabs in as perfect con- 


| dition, and in the same relative position in which 
| they were buried in the bottom of the sea. 
| These slabs are exceedingly interesting illus- 
| trations of uatural history as written in the 
| rocks of the Carboniferous Period. 


We solicit corresponce with, and orders 


| from all parties interested in making collec- 


| tions, either public or private. 





Every collec- 
tion should contain sume of these rare and 
interesting specimens. All institutions of 
learning especially need them as illustrations 
of Natural History. And they are beauti- 
ful and interesting ornaments for the mantel 
or center-table. 

Our prices are low for such specimens as 
we furnish. 

All specimens carefully labeled. 

For further particulars or for circulars, 


ADDRESS, 
PROF. D, A. BASSETT, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, - IND. 
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UNIVERSITY 


— or — 


MISSOURI, 





















MO. 









The Academic, Agricultural, Normal and Engineering Schools will 
open the 2d Monday (8th) of September, 1884. The Law and Medical 
Schools will also open September 8th. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ARE: 
1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science. 
2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineer 
ing, Art, Law and Medicine, and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metal- 




















lurgy. 

These Schools of the University are open to young men and to young 
women, Excepting in the Law, Medical and Engineering Schools, (each 
$40.00,) and the Commercial School, the entire expense for the year for 
tuition and contingent fees, is $20.00. 

Board in private families, $3.00 to $4.50, and in clubs at about two- 
thirds of these rates. 

In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the institutions 
of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The association of 
the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of decided 
advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or Med- 
ical School, he has access to all the departments of Academic instruction 
without any additional expense. 

Commencement day is the first Thursday of June, 1885. 








Send for Catalogue to Librarian, Missouri State University, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


SAMUEL S. LAWS, President. 
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“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS, 


SAN BUENAVENTURA, CAL., 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with Special Departments of Science and Literature. 





TERMS :--$3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FoR SIX MONTHS. 

Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 
ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 

Editor and Publisher. 


DR. STEPHEN BOWEKS, - = 


CADY & OLMSTEAD, © 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamonds, tWatches,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. EK. THORNE, 


Picture Frames, Picture Mouldings, Picture, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











C6 THE—w 


YOUNG MINERALOGIST AND ANTIQUARIAN. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL in the interest of Amateur Collectors of Miner- 
alogy and Mound-Builders’ Relics (12 PAGES, including cover.) Among its depart- 
ments are: Hints to Collectors; Correspondence; Inquiry Column; Exchange Column; Mineralog- 
ical Notes (a Specialty), Etc., Etc. ADVERTISERS are offered an excellent medium through 
which to reach the best class of Collectors in this and Foreign Countries. A sworn Circus 
lation of 5,000 each Month. Send for Estimates. 


75 Cents per Year in Advance. Single Nos. 8 Cents. 
N. B.—Publishers are referred to “ Recent Pusiicatons.” Juvenile and Scientific works 


receive careful notice. 
T. H. WISE, Wheaton, II. 
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KANSAS CITY TIMES | Kansas + City + Patont + Agony. 


ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER OF 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and 
Anti-Republicanism ! 


iT SOLIGITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- 
ING-MEN AND DEMOGRATS, 


AS THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 
TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- 
FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


“THE TIMES’” PLATFORM, 


FIRST—Control the railroad and other public corporations by 
Stringent Jaws—make them pay taxes on the value of the'r prop- 
erty as evidenced by their stocks and bonds on which they pay 
interest. 

SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff laws by 
W hich $150,0. 0,000 more than necessary for Governmental purposes 
are annually extorted from the people. Free fence lumber and 
wire for western farmers. 

THIRD—High license and local option, in antagonism to prohi- 
bition and fanaticism, as being the best way to secure temper- 
acce, which we so much desire. 

FOURTH—Restoration of the lands unlawfully claimed by the 
iand-grant railroads to homestead and pre-emption by the people. 
FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement. 

SIXTH—The national banks must go. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
By mail--in advance— postage prepaid. 
$10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 00 
1 00 


Daily, and Sunday, one year, 
Daily, and Sunday, +ix months, : : - . 
i i and Friday, one year, 
The Sunday Times, 12 pa one year, - - - 
The Weekly Timus, one year, - - 


Address all communications to 


THE TIMES, Kansas 


City, Mo. | 


J. C. HIGDON, 


-MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


AND 


=SPATENT ATTORNEY. 
Insurance Building, Gor, 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHARACTER OF WORK.—Superintending 
the Construction of Experimental or other Ma- 
chinery, and advising all parties in any man- 
ner interested in Patents or Inventions, 

SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS for Writing 
Patent Specifications; Comparing Infringing 
Patents; Procuring and giving Technical Evi- 
dence in Court, 

General Mechanical Drawing and Machine 
Drawing executed in the office. 

Good strong PATENTS procured with the 
smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 
tothe Inventor. Allcommunications are held 
strictly secret and confidential, If you have 
an idea you wish to patent, send a sketch and 
short description of its operation and advant.- 
ages to this office, and by return mail you will 
be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 
bably be obtained. For this examination and re- 
port no charge is made, 


Send for Instructions & References. 
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The Largest Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods House under cne roof 
in the West. 





We have Four Dress-Making Departments, 
each uncer a thorough and distinct organiza- 
tion. One of our ‘ Modistes’’ is sent to Eu- 
rope every year, while others are sent “Fast” 
every season, 


Having several Resident Buyers in New 
York, andimyorting largely from the most 
reliable manufacturers on the other side, we 
not only keep thoroughly informed, but se- 
cure the-newest creation of the world’s great- 
S efforts in all classes of Fabrics and Novcl- 

ies, 





We adopt the very latest ideas in providing 
and fashioning the handsomest materials 
into 


Ladies’ DRESSES, 


COSTUMES, ETC. 





We also havea department for producing 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


AND 


RIDING COSTUMES. 


We carry a large stock of 


Blegant SILK Fabrications, 


and the most Distingue effects in 


Woolen Cloths and D:ess Goods, 


which we sell at Just Prices, 








OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


Laces, Gloves, Fans, 


and Fancy Goods, 


Assumes a Wide range of Kinds, Styles, and 
Prices. 





FINE 


MERCHANT TAILORING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Our Merchant Tailoring Department is the 
largestin thecity. Weemploy the finest cut- 
ters, and our styles are studiously correct in 
every particular. We carry a very heavy 
stock of 


IMPORTED WOOLENS. 


Wemakeaspecialty of Finest French Suits, 
made from the very finest French Cloths, 
Suitings, Etc., and consequently do no cheap 
or low-priced work. 





We also a Large Stock of 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, DRESSES, 


Ss KE AK “GM BS. 
OVERGARMENTS, Etc., Etc. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


LADIES’ FINE MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


Special Attention is Called to Our Large 
Stock of 


Garpets, Window Draperies, 


and ART FURNITURE, 
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Y & COMPANY, 








COR. 7TH and MAIN. DELAWARE and 7TH STS. 





JOHN H. KRULL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


A Large Assorlment of Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 


aFirst-Class Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed. 








ESTABLISHED 1858. 
Kansas Ciiy, Jan’y 1st., 86. 


t:. Jf ammersfough & So., 
\ The One-Price Clothiers, 


Present compliments to the readers of 
the Review, anc beg to call their attention 
to our unriveled stoc!: of Gentlemen’s and 
Youths’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods. 

We sell none but the Best Articles. Our 
prices are plainly marked in figures and are 
never Ceviated from. 

Jt is useless to specify, as we have everything 
that a Gentleman can want to male Armself com- 
fortable and atiractive in appearance. 

We make WEDDING SUITS a specialty, ana can supply 
the finest grades.on very short notice. CLERGYMEN are always 
allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 

When you are in Kansas City, please call and examine our 
Goods. We know that we can suit you, 40th in quality and price. 


Yours, L. HAMMERSLOUGH & CO.,, 


Cor. sth and Main Sts. 











Established 1865. 


ED. H. WEBSTER, 


Real Estate? Loan Broker 


FARMS, Unimproved and Mineral Lands Bought and Sold, Capital Invested, Rents Collected, Taxes Paid 
titles Examined, Deeds, Leases and General Conveyancing and Notarial Business promptly attended to. 


Office, No. 603 Main Street, 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURIZ. 
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J. ©. EGHELHOFF,,. 
THE BOOT & SHOE MERCHANT 
of this City, sole Agent of the Celebrated 


Burt's Shoes and Boots ! 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


I also have a iarge stock of other leading manafacturers on hand, to select from, at the lowest cash 
prices. 8@> Please call and examine. 


NEW STORE,—716 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE DIAMOND DRUG STORE. 


A large Have the 
assortment of Fine most complete stock 


i x00ds, Perfumery, Toilet Drugs, Medicines Ch emicals 
Soaps, Sponges, Etc. Trusses, and Supporters, 7 Etc., to be fo le in the city. Pres scriptions 
‘Homeopathic Medicines and Spe- compounded only om purest med- 
cifics const ated on icines, and by competent 





hand persons, 


HOLMAN & FRENCH Cor. 9th & Main Sfs., 


Proprietors. Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD, 


Kansas City & Chicago. 


No Change of Gars of any Class {seme cy a st tens 














Palace Reclining Chair Cars | kanes ty & cease. 


On All THROUGH TRAINS, FREE, Between| St: Louis & Chicago. 








Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars nA aad 
and PALACE DINING CARS 


St. Louis & Chicago. 





Office, 533 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Archzeology, Ethnol- 
ogy and Early American 
History. 


An Illustrated Bi-Monthly, $4.00 a Year, 
REV. STEPHEN D, PEET, Bd. and Prop. 
ae 


F. H. REVILL, 150 Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





ae 


av fj 
c. J. WEATHERBY, WM. H. McCURDY, 
President. Secretary. 
J.P. ALEXANDER, Vice- President. 


$7 JAMES ST., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


| 
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New Archeological Work ' 


‘‘THE BOOK OF ALGOONAH.”’ 
Pp. 353; Cloth; $2.00. 


| A 
| 


Book of Algoonah; the Mound-Builders; 
Algoonah, their first King; their formation as 
a nation; their home on the borders of Egypt; 
their travels through India, Tartary and China 
to Japan Islands; exploration of Mezzinaroth 
(America): the settlement of Mexico, and Gen- 
tral America; the history of this wonderful 
race and their landing on this continent, 2,000 
years B.C., translated from the original San- 
scerit; 353 pp.; cloth; $2.00. Cyrus F. Newcomb 
«& Co., Publishers, Del Norte, Col, Chain, Hardy 
«& Co., Agents, Denver, Col. 





The most popular Week ly newspaper 
devoted to science, mechanics, engineering, dis- 
coveries, inventions and patents ever published. ‘Every 
number illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
mublication, furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia of 
information which no person should be without. The 
popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that 
its circulation nearly ‘equals that of all other papers of 
its class combined. Price, $3.20 4 year. Discount to 
Clnhs 3 Sold by all newsdealers. MUNN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y € 


Munn & Co. have also 

ATENTS had_ Thirty-Seven 

© Years’ practice be- 

fore the Patent Office, 

and aoe poses wate Sas Sas Hun- 

an applications for piat- 

aly the. United States_and foreign 

countries. aveats, Trade-Marks, Copy- 

rights, Assignments, and all other papers 

for securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, 
Germany and other foreign countries, 

at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Information as to obtaining patents cheerfully 

f’ven without charge. Hand-books of informa- 

tion sent free. Patents obtained through Munn 

& Co. are noticed in the Scientific American free. 

The advantage of such notice is well understood by all 

persons who wish to dispose of their patents. 


France, 
prepared 





for working people. Send 10 cents postage, and we wil! 
mail you Frek, a royal, valuable sample box of goods 


Address MU & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
361 Broadway, New York. 

that will put you in the way of making more money ina 
few days than you ever thought possible at any business 


Capital not required. You can live at home aud work 


in spare time only, or allthe time, All of both sexes of all ages, 
grandly successful. 50 cents to $5.00 easily carned every evening 
That all who want work may test the business, we make this un 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satistied we will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing us. Full particulars directions, 
etc., sent free. Immense pay absolutely sure for all who start at 
Don't delay, Address Stixson & Co.. Portland, Maine. 


o™ \ GO-, (oO -TO-, Xt 
kins sor HEE 
AARGEST DO — GAEAFEST- BES) ‘ 
Xanssas Gry Mo,, 3F Senne ANT Reset 
COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 11th & Main Sts 
A PRIZE, world; All, of either sex, succeed from tirst hour, 
The broad road to fortune opens before the work: 


ers, absolutelv sure, At once address, Truk & Co., Augusta, Me 








Send six cents for postage, and receive free, a 
costly box of goods which will help you to more 
money right away than anything else in this 
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—==TRUE MERIT.=— 


S35 
No Remedy prepared expressly for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has beenso favorably 
ereived and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWN’S SARSAPARILLIA 


Read carefully the formula printed on every bottle, 


as follows: cb ay pe cir, Root, Honduras, 2,500; Dandelion Root, 1,175; Yel- 
low Dock Root, 900; Wild Cherry Bark, 1,100; Senna Leaves, 750; Rhubarb’ 
Root, 250; Ghiac Beg 300; Iodide Potassium, 240; White’ Sugar, 4,500 ; 
Glycerine, 4,800 Alcohol. 50 per cent, 38,300; Water, 38,400. Mi xand 
percolate. Flavored same as Compound Syr up Sarsaparilla. 


This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER KEGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND M’F’G CO., LEAVENWORTH, KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Use only the BEST Medicines, 





and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. 











THE E KANSAS > STATE UI UNIVERSITY. 


For Information Apply to 
J. Ae LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 


. KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE, “ 





fEETH “XTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 
By the use of VITALIZED AIR. 


J. T. Welden, _ 
UNDERTAKER. FUNERAL DIRECTOR, , J.-E. GEROULD, 
EMBALMER. 


828 Deleware St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOODS! 


ELEVENTH AND MAIN STREETS, 


AWS ASS €° EE wy . - - 
ARE NOW OFFERING IN 


ALl DEPART Maenie 


Throughout the House, Large and Choice Lines of 


PN + ORY +@QO00sS 


FOR FALL AND WINTER USE, 


Including many of their Own Direct Importations, at 


6. VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 3 


SPEGIAL INDUGEMENTS 


To intending purchasers throughout all their numerous Departments. 





N B Orders by mail carefully filled, subject to approval. N B 
a s Goods sent C. O. D. to any part of the City. Py s 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


G. U. Smith & Co. 


MAIN AND ELEVENTH STREETS, 
KANSAS CITY, =« = MISSOURL. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 





THE GREAT 


WABASH ROUTE! 


THROUGH 


Palace ~ Sleeping ~ Pi | 


AND 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


DAILY TO 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, AND PEORIA. 


The Tourist and Business Man should take the 


Paleozoic <- 
»>- Grinoids. 


From the Crawfordsville Beds. 


THE 


Most Noted Depositof these Rare 
and Interesting Fossils in the 
World. 





Possession of the beds, personal supervi- 
sion of the work, several years experience, 


| and special interest in the subject, enable me 


‘SPW BO BB A SS EE 
| 
B. <>) oi» == 


FOR 


NEW YORK # BOSTON, 


The Only Line Running 


Through PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


FROM 


ST, LOUIS to NEW YORK 


Daily, without change, BEATING ALL RIVALS from 
TWO to TEN HOURS. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, 


The most Elegant and Convenient Ever Built, 
Run Daily in each Direction between 


St. Louis¢ Boston | 


Without Change, Via 


| 
NIAGARA PALUS “Stix HOOSAC TUNNEL | 


Beating Every Other Line into Boston from 


ONE TO — HOURS. 


F. CHANDLER, 


A. A. TALMAGE, 
aera Gen’ L;Pass. & T’k’t Act. 


Gien’l Manager. 


| of Natural History. 


, CRAWFORDSVILLE, - 


to furnish specimens unequalled in perfection and 
beauty. In removing the matrix the fossils 
are preserved in their natural position upon 


| blocks of the rock in which they are imbed- 
| ded, and in most cases, are as perfect as when 


fiast fossilized. By this method the specimens 
are beautifully mounted. and present an at- 


| tractive appearance. 


In making excavations, slabs of shale are 
sometimes found containing remarkable clusters 
of Crinoids and their associate fossils. These 
are of special interest and are preserved with 
great care. In preparing them for the cabi- 
net, the matrix is so removed as to leave the 
fossils embossed upon the slabs in as perfect con- 
dition, and in the same relative position in which 
they were buried in the bottom of the sea. 
These slabs are exceedingly interesting illus- 
trations of uatural history as written in the 
rocks of the Carboniferous Period. 

We solicit corresponce with, and orders 


| from all parties interested in making collec- 
| tions, either public or private. 


Every collec- 
tion should contain some of these rare and 
interesting specimens. All institutions of 
learning especially need them as illustrations 
Aud they are beauti- 
ful and interesting ornaments for the mantel 
or center-table. 

Our prices are low for such specimens as 
we furnish. 

All specimens carefully labeled. 

For further particulars or for circulars, 


ADDRESS, 
PROF. D, A. BASSETT, 
IND. 








6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNIVERSITY | 


——— 


MISSOURI, 








COLUMBIA, 
The Academic, Agricultural, Normal and Engineering Schools will 


open the 2d Monday (8th) of September, 1884. The Law and Medical 
Schools will also open September 8th. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ARE: 


1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science. 

2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineer- 
ing, Art, Law and Medicine, and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. 

These Schools of the University are open to young men and to young 
women. Excepting in the Law, Medical and Engineering Schools, (each 
$40.00,) and the Commercial School, the entire expense for the year for 
tuition and contingent fees, is $20.00. 

Board in private families, $3.00 to $4.50, and in clubs at about two- 
thirds of these rates. 

In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the institutions 
of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The association of 
the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of decided 
advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or Med- 
ical School, he has access to all the departments of Academic instruction 
without any additional expense. 

Commencement day is the first Thursday of June, 1885. 


Send for Catalogue to Librarian, Missouri State University, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


SAMUEL S. LAWS, President. 
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ADVERTISEMENIS. 


“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAVENTURA, CAL., 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with aan hshamionaasal of Science and Literature. 





TERMS :--$3.00 PER YEAR; SI. ‘50 FoR Six MONTHS. 


Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BO veicaidee - - Editor and Publisher. 


-CADY & OLMSTEAD, : 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamonds, +Watches,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. #. THORNE, 


Picture Frames, Pictur Moultiges, Fictores, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner 8th, KANSAS CITv, MN, 








a ee ee 


YOUNG MINERALOGIST AND ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL in the interest of Amateur Collectors of Miner 
alogy and Mound-Builders’ Relics. (12 PAGES, including cover.) Among its depart 
ments are: Hints to Collectors; Correspondence; Inquiry Column; Exchange Column; Mineralog- 
ical Notes (a Specialty), Ete., Etc. ADVERTISERS are offered an excellent medium through 
which to reach the best class of Collectors in this and Foreign Countries. A sworn Circus 
lation of 5,000 each Month. Send for Estimates. 


75 Cents per Year in Advance. Single Nos. 8 Cents. 
N. B.—Publishers are referred to ‘Recent Pusiicatons.” Juvenile and Scientific works 


’ receive careful notice. 
T. H. WISE, Wheaton, Il. 























s ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KANSAS CITY TIMES: 


ACKNOWLEDGED]JLEADER OF 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and 
Anti-Kepublicanism ! 


IT SOLICITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- 
ING-MEN AND DEMOGRATS, 

AS THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 
TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- 
FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


“THE TIMES’” PLATFORM, 

FIRST—Control the railroad and other public corporations by 
stringent laws—make them pay taxes on the value of their prop- 
erty as evidenced by their stocks and bonds on which they pay 
interest, 

SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff laws by 
which $150,0.0,000 more than necessary for Governmental purposes 
are annually extorted from the people. Free fence lumber and 
wire for western farmers. 

THIRD—High license and local option, in aatagonism to prohi- 
bition and fanaticism, as being the best way to secure temper- 
ance, which we so much desire. 

FOURTH—RKestoration of the lands unlawfully claimed by the 
and-grant railroads to homestead aud pre-emption by the people. 
FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement. 

SIXTH—The national banks must go. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
By mail—in advance—postage prepaid. 
“ . ° $10 00 


Daily, and Sunday, one year, 
5 00 


Daily, and Sunday, six months, 


Daily, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, one year, . 5 00 


The Sunday Timgs, 12 pages, one year, - : 2 00 
The Weekly Times, one year, - : ° . . : 1 00 
Address all communications to 


THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 





Kansas + City + Patent + Agency. 
J. C. HIGDON, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


AND 
=*PATENT 


ENT ATTORNEY. 
Insurance Building, Cor. 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHARACTER OF WORK.—Superintending 
the Construction of Experimental or other Ma- 
chinery, and advising all parties in any man- 
ner interested in Patents or Inventions, 

SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS for Writing 
Patent Specifications; Comparing Infringing 
Patents; Procuring and giving Technical Evi- 
dence in Court. 

General Mechanical Drawing and Machine 
Drawing executed in the office. 

Good strong PATENTS procured with the 
smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 
to the Inventor. All communications are held 
strictly secret and confidential. If you have 
an idea you wish to patent, send a sketch and 
short description of its operation and advant.- 
ages to this office, and by return mail you will 
be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 
bably be obtained. For this examination and re- 


| port no charge is made. 


Send for Instructions & References. 








COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. THE ACADEMY. 
DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. 


A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- 
nic School and Business. 


Il. Manual Training School. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 


This is a School for Boys not less than Four- 
teen YearsOld TheCourseof Instruction runs 
through Three Years. Branches taught are: 
Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 

uage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 

ools; the last-named includes Carpentry, Pat- 
tern-Making, mpeg by Machine-Work, 
and the Management of the Engine. 


III. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Cc. S. PENNELL, Principal. 
A Completely Equipped School for Girls. 





IV. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, Dean. 


DEGREES.— I. Bachelor of Arts. 
II. Bachelor of Philosophy. 
III. Master of Arts. 


V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
DEGREES.— I. Civil Engineer. 
Il. Mechanical Engineer. 
III. Chemist. 
IV. Engineer of Mines. 
Vv. Architect. 
VI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 


Vil. LAW SCHOOL. 
W. G. HAMMOOD, Dean. 


Degree of “ LL. B.” conferred at the comple- 
tion of the two years’ course, 





For conditions of Admission, Catalogue, 


above named, or to 


or further Information, apply to the Officers 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 
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BULLENE, MOORES, EMERY & 60. 








tt -OOBPSY N— DO 





The Largest Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods House under cone roof 
in the West. 





We have Four Dress-Making Departments, 
each under a thoroughand distinct organiza- 
tion. Oneof our‘ Modistes’’ is sent to Eu- 
re: e every year, While others are sent “East” 
every season, 


Having several Resident Buyers in New 
York, andimporting raps ny 4 from the mo-t 
reliable manufacturers on the other side, we 
not only keep thoroughly informed, but se- 
cure thenewest creation of the world’s great- 
est efforts in all classes of Fabrics and Novecl- 
ties, 





We adopt the very latest ideas in providing 
and fashioning the handsomest materials 
into 


Ladies’ DRESSES, 


COSTUMES, ETC. 





We also havea department for producing 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


RIDING COSTUMES. 


We carry a large stock of 


Elegant SILK Fabrications, 


and the most Distingue effects in 


Woolen Cloths and Dress Goods, 


which we sell at Just Prices, 








OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


“ fal ; sas 
Laces, Gloves, Fans, 
and Fancy Goods, 


Assumes a Wide range of Kinds, Styles, and 


Prices. 





FINE 


MERCHANT TAILORING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Our Merchant Tailoring Department is the 
largestin thecity. Weemploy the finest cut- 
ters, and our styles are studiously correct in 
every particular. We carry a very heavy 
stock of 


IMPORTED WOOLENS. 


Wemnakeaspecialty of Finest French Suits, 
made from the very finest French Cloths, 
Suitings, Ete., and consequently do no cheap 
or low-priced work, 





We also a Large Stock of 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, DRESSES, 


Ss kn A “SW BUS. 
OVERGARMENTS, Etc., Etc. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


LADIES’ FINE MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


Special Attention is Called to Our Large 
Stock of 


Carpets, Window Draperies, 


and ART FURNITURE, 




















BULLENE, MOORES, EM 





Y & COMPANY, 














COR. 7TH and MAIN, DELAWARE and 2TH STS. 
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- s Cc. EGELHOFF,,. 
THE BOOT & SHOE MERCHANT: ; 
of this City, sole Agent of the Celebrated 


Burt's Shoes and Boots ! 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ & Leneahdrarenmunidin we 


I also hav arge stock of other leading manufac n hand, to select from, at the lowest c.sh 
Ba Please ca all and examine. 


NEW STORE, —716 Main Street, KANSAS sane MO. 





JOHN H. KRULL, 


MEQCHANT TATLON, 


106 and 108 West 5th Street. 


A Large Assoriment of Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 


«First-Class Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD, 


Kansas City & Chicago. 


No Change of Cars of any Class. {xrss cy & st tet 

















Palace Reclining Chair Garg | asses city cnieago, 


On All THROUGH TRAINS, FREE, Between| St Louis & Chicago. 








Pullman Palace Sleeping bars ai spn bint 
and PALACE DINING Cans 


Office, 633 Main Street, = - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


St. Louis & Chicago. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 





THE | 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Archzeology, Ethnol- 
ogy and Early American 
History. 


An Illustrated Bi-Monthly, $4.00 a Year, 


REY, STEPHEN D, PEET, Bd, and Prop. 


Published by 


P.H. REVILL, 150 Madison St, Chicago. I 





| 


| 


GIPAL ’ 


el 
° 52 as Za) Ul a 
|L_KANSAS ITY J 

t ae 


C. Je WEATHERBY, WM. H. McCURDY, 
President. Secretary. 


J.P, ALEXANDER, Vice- President. 


87 JAMEs ST., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 





A Now Archeological Work | 


““THE BOOK OF ALGOONAH.”’ 
Pp. 353; Cloth; &2.00. 


Book of Algoonah; the Mound-Builders; 
Algoonah, their first King; their formation as 
a nation ; their home on the borders of Egypt; 
their travels through India, Tartary and China 
to Japan Islands; exploration of Mezzinaroth 
(America); the settlement of Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America; the history of this wonderful 
race and their landing on this continent, 2, 
years B. C., translated from the original San- 
serit; 358 pp.; cloth; $2.00. Cyrus F. Newcomb 
& Co., Publishers, Del Norte, Col. Chain, Hardy 
& Co., Agents, Denver, Col. 





popular Week ly newspaper 


The most 
dis- 


Q/ devoted to science, mechanics, engineerin 
coveries, inventions and patents ever published. Every 
number illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication, furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia of 
information which no person should be without. Tho 
popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that 
its circulation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
its class combined. Price, $3.20 # year. Discount to 
Clubs ‘3 Sold by all newsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. € 

Munn & Co. have also 


had Thirty-Seven 
® Years’ practice be- 
fore the Patent Office, 
and have prepared more than One Hu 
dred. Thousand applications for pat- 
in the nited States_and foreign 
countries. Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy- 
rights, Assignments, and all other papers 
for securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, prepared 
at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheerfully 
given without charge. Hand-books of informa- 
tion sent free. Patents obtained through Munn 
& Co. are noticed in tho Scientific American free. 
The advantage of such notice is well understood by all 
persons who wish to dispose of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
361 Broadway, New York. 


‘ g people. Send 10 cents postage, and we wil! 
mail you Pi: a reyal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of making more money ina 
few days than you ever thought possible at any business, 


. _ Capital not required. You can live at home and work 
In spare time only, or allthe time. All of both sexes. of all ages, 
grandly successful. 50 cents to $5.00 easily earned every evening 
That all who want work may test the business, we make this un 
aralleled offer: To all who are not well satistied we will send $1 
ay for the trouble of writing us. Full particulars. directions, 
etc., sent free. Immense pay absolutely sure for all who start at 
once. Don't delay. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


~ \ GO-, (S\-N9-, (4 
Se ANUS (ornnreadt 
ts \RRGEST WO — GHERPEST- BES) ‘ 
Vaansas Gri Mo... TF Sexmic AN RRE 
COMMERCIAL BLOCK, S. W. Cor. 11th & Main Sts 


Send six cents for postage, and receive free, a 
costly box of goods which will help you to more 
money right away than anything else in this 

B world: All, of either sex, succeed from tirst hour, 


The broad road to fortune opens before the work 
ers, absolutely sure, At once address, Trur & Co., Augusta, Me, 
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= —TRUH MERIT.=— 
No Remedy prepared expressly for the Blood, the Liver, and the Kidneys, has beenso favorably 


ereived and universally adopted by the medical profession as 


BROWN’S SARSAPARILIA 


and Dandelion with Iodide of Potassium. . Read carefully the formula printed on every bottle, 
as follows: Parts—Sarsaparilla Root, Honduras, 2,500; .Dandelion Root, 1,175; Yel- 
low Dock Root, 900; Wild Cherry Bark, 1,100; Senna Leaves, 750; Rhubarb 
Root, 250; Guiacum, 300; Iodide Potassium, 240; White Sugar, 4,500; 
Glycerine, 4,800, Alcohol. 50 per cent, 38,300; Water, 38,400. Mix and 
percolate. Flavored same as Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla. 


This BLOOD PURIFIER and LIVER REGULATOR is prepared only by the 


BROWN MEDICINE AND MW’F’G CO., LEAVENWORTH. KAN., 


And Sold by all Druggists at $1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Use only the BEST Medicines. 
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THE KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY. 
chennai saa A. LIPPINCOTT, D. D., Chancellor, 


: . KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE, * - 





J. TT. Welder, rie, » bythe use of VITALIZED AIR 
J.E.GEROULD, 


UNDERTAKER, FUNERAL DIRECTOR, ’ pENzisn,’ 
EMBALMER. Neca EXPERIENOE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





828 Deleware St. 
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BULLENE, MOORES, EMERY & 60. 
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The Largest Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods House under cne roof 
in the West. 





We have Four Dress-Making Departments, 
each under a thorough and distinct organiza- 
tion, One of our “ Modistes’”’ is sent to Fu- 
rope every year, while others are sent “Kast” 
every season, 


Having several Resident Buyers in New 
Yor k, and importing largely from the most 
reliable manufacturers on the other side, we 
not only keep thoroughly informed, but se- 
cure thenewest creation of the worid’s great- 
est efforts in all classes of Fabrics and Novcl- 
ties. 








We adopt the very latest ideas in provicing 
and fashioning tre handsomest materials 


Ladies’ DRESSES, 


COSTUMES, ETC. 





We also havea department for producing 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE. SUITS, 


AND 


RiDING COSTUMES. 


We carry a large stock of 


Elegant SILK Fabrications, 


and the most Distingue effects in 


Woolen Cloths and Dress Goods, 


which we sell at Just Prices, 








OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


Laces, Gloves, Fans, 


and Fancy Goods, 
Assumes a Wide range of Kinds, Styles, and 
Prices. 





FINE 


MERCHANT TAILORING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Our Merchant Tailoring Department is the 
largestin the city. Weemploy the finest cut- 
ters, and our styles are studiously correct im 
every particular. We carry a very heavy 
siock of 


IMPORTED WOOLENS. 


Wemakeaspecialty of Finest French Suits, 
made from the very finest French Cloths, 
Suitings, Etc., and consequently do no cheap 
or low- ~price d work. 





We also a Large Stock of 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, DRESSES, 


Ss ke A QU EUS. 
OVERGARMENTS, Etc., Etc. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


LADIES’ FINE MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


Special Attention is Called to Our Large 
Stock of 


Garpets, Window Draperies, 


and ART FURNITURE, 
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Y & COMPANY, 





COR. 7TH and MAIN. DELAWARE and 7TH STS. 
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KANSAS CITY TIMES | Kansas + Gity + Patent + Agency. 


ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER OF 


Anti-Protection, Anti-Monopoly, and 
Anti-Kepublicanism ! 


IT SOLIGITS SUPPORT FROM WESTERN WORK- | 


ING-MEN AND DEMOGRATS, 


AS THE OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE OF 


TARIFF REDUCTION, RAILROAD RE- | 


FORM, and HONEST MANACE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


“ THE TIMES’” PLATFORM. 


FIRST—Control the railroad and other public corporations by | 


stringent Jaws—make them pay taxes on the value of their prop- 
erty as evidenced by their stocks and bonds on which they pay 
interest. 

SECOND—Revision of the present iniquitous tariff taws by 
which $150,0 0,000 more than necessary for Governmental purposes 
are annually extorted from the people. Free fence lumber and 
wire for western farmers. 

THIRD—High license and local option, in antagonism to prohi- 
vition and fanaticism, as being the best way to secure temper- 
ance, which we so much desire. 

FOURTH—Restoration of the lands unlawfully claimed by the 
and-grant railroads to homestead and pre-emption by the people. 
FIFTH—Opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement. 

SIXTH—The national banks must go. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
By mail—in advance—postage prepaid. 


Daily, and Sunday, oneyear, - - : . 

Daily, and Sunday, tix months, Se a . 

Daily, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, one year, . 

The Sunday Times, 12 pages, one year, - - - © 

The Weekly Tiuxs, one year, - : . . . ° 
Address all communications to 


THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 


J. C. HIGDON, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


AND 


<S*PATENT ATTORNEY. 
Insurance Building, Cor. 6th & Wyandotte Sts., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHARACTER OF WORK.—Superintending 
the Construction of Experimental or other Ma- 
chinery, and advising all parties in any man- 
ner interested in Patents or Inventions. 

SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS for Writing 
| Patent Py tpn cae Comparing Infringing 

Patents; Procuring and giving Technical EKvi- 

dence in Court. 

General Mechanical Drawing and Machine 

Drawing executed in the office. 

Good strong PATENTS procured with the 
smallest amount of expense, time and trouble 

| tothe Inventor. All communications are held 
| strictly secret and confidential. If you have 
| an idea you wish to patent, send a sketch and 
| short description of its operation and advant.- 
ages to this Office, and by return mail you will 

| be informed whether or not a Patent can pro- 
bably be obtained. For this examination and re- 
port no charge is made, . ae 


Send for Instructions & References. 





PIX DXDD DOK 








ADVERTISEMENIS. 


“THE VENTURA FREE PRESS,” 


SAN BUENAWENTURA, CAL., 


An Independent Republican Journal devoted to the Best Interests of the whole 
Country, with Special Departments of Science and Literature 





TERMS :--$3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FoR SIx MoNTHS. 
‘Those wanting to find homes in Southern California, or desiring information concerning that 
wonderful climate and country will do well to subscribe for the FREE PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED AT REASONABLE RATES. 
DR. STEPHEN BOWERS, - - Editor and Publisher. 


- CADY & OLMSTEAD, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


xPiamonds, tWatches,x 


SILVERWARE and JEWELRY. 


Having the largest Stock in the City, can send goods on selection to responsible parties 


718 Main St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WM. Ik. THORNE, 


Picture Frames, Ficture Mouldings, Fistures, 


ARTISTS’ AND WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Mirrors and Mirror Plates, Statuary, A New Line, Cheap 
FANCY GOODS OF MANY KINDS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
728 Main Street, Corner ‘8th, KANSAS CITY, MO. 














e— THE-—»~ 


YOUNG MINERALOGIST AND ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL in the interest of Amateur Collectors of Miner- 
alogy and Mound-Builders’ Relics. (12 PAGES, including cover.) Among its depart- 
ments are: Hints to Collectors; Correspondence; Inquiry Column; Exchange Column; Mineralog- 
ical Notes (a Specialty), Etc.,.Ete. ADVERTISERS are offered an excellent medium through 
which to reach the best class of Collectors in this and Foreign Countries. A sworn Circus 
lation of 5,000 each Month. Send for Estimates. 


75 Cents per Year in Advance. Single Nos. 8 Cents. 
NN. B.—Publishers are referred to “ Recent Pusiicatons.” Juvenile and Scientific works 


receive careful notice. 
T. H. WISE, Wheaton, III. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_ UNIVERSITY 


MISSOURT, 
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The Academic, Agricultural, Normal and Engineering Schools will 
open the 2d Monday (8th) of September, 1884. The Law and Medical 
Schools will also open September 8th. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ARE: 


1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science. 

2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineer- 
ing, Art, Law and Medicine, and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. 

These Schools of the University are open to young men and to young 
women. Excepting in the Law, Medical and Engineering Schools, (each 
$40.00,) and the Commercial School, the entire expense for the year for 
tuition and contingent fees, is $20.00. 

Board in private families, $3.00 to $4.50, and in clubs at about two- 
thirds of these rates. 

In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the institutions 
of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The association of 
the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of decided 
advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or Med- 
ical School, he has access to all the departments of Academic instruction 
without any additional expense. 

Commencement day is the first Thursday of June, 1885. 


Send for Catalogue to Librarian, Missouri State University, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


SAMUEL S. LAWS, President. 
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THE GREAT 


WABASH ROUTE: 


THROUGH 


Palace ~ Sleeping ~ Gars 


AND 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


DAILY TO 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, AND PEORIA, 


The Tourist and Business Man should take the 


“4 SB EB, SS EE 
ae mal a 





FOR 


NEW YORK # BOSTON, 


The Only Line Ranning 


Through PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


FROM 


ST, LOUIS to NEW YORK | 


Daily, without change, BEATING ALL RIVALS from 
TWO to TEN HOURS. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, 


The most Elegant and Convenient Ever Built, 
Run Daily in each Direction between 


St. Louis¢ Boston 


Without Change, Vfl 


NIAGARA PALUS “*t.2 HOOSAC TUNNEL 


Beating Every Other Line into Boston from 


ONE TO TEN HOURS. 


A.A. TALMAGE, F.CHANOLER, 
Gen’l Manager. 


Gen’l Pass. & T’k’t Agt. 


Paleozoic — 
ss Grinoids. 


From the Crawfordsville Beds, 


THE 


Most Noted Depositof these Rare 
and Interesting Fossils in the 
World. 





Possession of the beds, personal supervi- 
sion of the work, several years experience, 
and special interest in the subject, enable me 
to furnish specimens unequalled in perfection and 
beauty. In removing the matrix the fossils 
are preserved in their natural position upon 
blocks of the rock in which they are imbed- 
ded, and in most cases, are as perfect as when 
fiast fossilized. By this method the specimens 
are beautifully mounted. and present an at- 
tractive appearance. 

In making excavations, slabs of shale are 
sometimes found containing remarkable clusters 
of Crinoids and their associate fossils. These 
are of special interest and are preserved with 
great care. In preparing them for the cabi- 
net, the matrix is so removed as to leave the 
fossils embossed upon the slabs in as perfect con- 
dition, and in the same relative position in which 
they were buried in the bottom of the sea. 
These slabs are exceedingly interesting illus- 
| trations of uatural history as written in the 
| rocks of the Carboniferous Period. 

We solicit corresponce with, and orders 
from all parties interested in making collec- 
tions, either public or private. Every collec- 
| tion should contain some of these rare and 

interesting specimens. All institutions of 
| learning especially need them as illustrations 
of Natural History. And they are beauti- 
ful and interesting ornaments for the mantel 
or center-table. 

Our prices are low for such specimens as 
we furnish. 

All specimens carefully labeled. 

For further particulars or for circulars, 


ADDRESS, 
PROF. D, A. BASSETT, 


' CRAWFORDSVILLE, - __ IND. 


























869. THE DIAMOND DRUG STORE, 1885. 
HOLMAN & FRENCH, 


EE Ee @P EY SS... 


910 Main St., - Kansas City, Mo. 


> most complete stock of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Ete .to be found in the City, 
Prescriptions compounded only from purest medicines, and by compentet 

persons. A large assortment of Fine Toilet Goods, Perfumery, Toilet Soaps, 

Sponges, Trusses, and Supporters, Homeopathic Medicines and Specifics constantly ou hand, 


THE OLDEST DRUG FIRM IN KANSAS CITY. 


Have th 





ESTABLISHED | &58. 


Kansas City, Jan’y 1st., ‘85. 





i 1, Hammersiough & Go., 
\ Phe Bas-tkiea Blaihiers, 


Present compliments to the readers of 
the Review, and deg to call their attention 
to our unriveled stoc: of Gentlemen’s and 
Youths’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods. 

We sell none but the Best Articles. Our 
prices are plainly marked in figures and are 
never deviated from. 

It is useless to svecity, as we have everything 
that a Gentleman can want ¢o maze himself com- 
fortable and atiractive in appearance. 

We make WEDDING SUITS a specialty, ana can supply 
the finest grades on very short notice. CLERGYMEN are always 
allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 

When you are in Kansas City, please call and examine our 
Goods. We know that we can suit you, doth tn quality and price. 


Yours, L. HAMMERSLOUGH & CO., 
Cor. 5th and Main Sts. 











Established 1865. 


ED. H. WEBSTER, 
Real Kstate? Loan Broker 


FARMS, Unimproved and Mineral Lands Bought and Sold, Capital Invested, Rents Collected, Taxes Paid 
Titles Examined, Deeds, Leases and General Conveyancing and Notarial Business promptly attended to. 


Office, No. 603 Main Street, 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI. 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY # GOODS! 


100, 1102, 1104, 1106, 108, and 10 MAIN STREET, 


(Corner of Eleventh—<Accessible by Street Cars from the Depot and Everywhere Else. 








We take great pleasure in extending a very cordial invitation to everybody to visit our 
store and inspect the many new and beautiful attractions for 


Spring and Summer of 1885, 


Now being exhibited in every department throughout the House. Our importations in 


SILKS. VELVETS. DRESS GOODS. HOSIERY. 
WHITE GOODS. LACES. GLOVES. 
WASH GOODS. COSTUMES. SHAWLS. WRAPS. 
MANTLES. UNDERGARMENTS, Etc. 


ARE NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 


Every buyer at this House can always depend upon every price being the iowest figure 
current anywhere. 





In nearly every instance prices are lower here than anywhere else in this city. 
oe 


Requests for Samples and all Orders sent by Mail receive prompt and intelligent attention. 


GSO 


THE LEADING DRY COODS HOUSE IN THIS CITY, 


COR. MAIN AND ELEVENTH STREETS, - KANSAS CITY 
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